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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


FOR THOSE WHO HAVE THE FAITH AND WANT TO HAVE THE FUN: 
£ 
















EALLY, whatever else you do, you must make lots of people happy with YOU'D 
COME QUIETLY by Father Leonard Feeney ($2.00). This is the most perfect Christmas 
we have ever published; a blend of humor and theology that could have come from no 9 
pen. FISH ON FRIDAY ($1.50) was a delight, and still is, but no one who has read bof 
books is going to doubt which is the greater. OVER THE BENT WORLD, edited by Sisie} 
Mary Louise ($4.50), is an anthology of modern Catholic writing, very large, very hang 
some, giving a strong impression that Catholic writers have a much better time than 
rest of them. GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN by Father Leo Ward ($2.50) shows us Irel 

through sympathetic and humorous but unsentimental Irish-American eyes. AT YOUR EASE IN 

CATHOLIC CHURCH by Mary Perkins ($2.00) is a specially welcome gift for a convert and will “bo} 

instruct and amuse.” ART FROM THE MAYANS TO DISNEY ($2.00) is by Jean Charlot the witt 

artist alive, and one very determined to make us proud of American art. ST. VINCENT FERRER ($2.()) 
is Henri Ghéon's latest biography, about one of the oddest and most attractive saints in the calendg 

ORCHARD’S BAY by Alfred Noyes ($2.50), shows us Mr. Noyes in his garden, writing enchanting ve 

and prose about anything that strikes his fancy. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF G. K. CHES } 

($1.50) and THE COLORED LANDS by G. K. Chesterton ($1.50) are both, as you see, being sold atq 

beautifully low new price, and they look just as they did at $3.00 each. If you buy both togethe 

they cost only $2.50 the pair. Both are full of Christmas cheer. But to get on to your more specialized friends 


IF THEY READ POETRY— 


SONNETS AND VERSE by Hilaire Belloc ($2.50) is a certain bet; so is RECUSANT POETS by Leal 
Imogen Guiney ($6.00), with her notes on the life and work of each poet represented. POETS Al 
PRAYER by Sister Mary James ($3.00) is a sympathetic study of the attitude to God of fourteen modem! 
poets. TIME’S WALL ASUNDER ($1.50) is a new book of poems by Robert Farren. And not least though 
last is Paul Claudel's magnificent THE SATIN SLIPPER ($3.50). 


IF THEY READ HEAVILY— 


THE CATHOLIC CENTRE by E. I. Watkin ($3.00), shows the centrality and saneness of Catholicism i 
itself and the constant veering away from it of Catholics. THE HUMAN CARAVAN by Comte du Plessi 
($3.00) is a short Catholic philosophy of world history which Mr. Wells wouldn't like. CHRIS 

AND PHILOSOPHY ($2.00) is Etienne Gilson’'s lectures on the rather difficult relation of his two subjecs 
to each other. EUROPEAN NOTE-BOOK by Bernard Wall ($2.50) gives the essential background for 


understanding of the countries now at war. 


IF THEY ARE CHILDREN— 


Joom Windham’'s new books, SAINTS WHO SPOKE ENGLISH ($1.75) and THE NEW CAROL (§1.2)) 
are both beyond praise. The second has Hebbelynck pictures and two new carols by Joan Windhat 
herself. A LIFE OF OUR LORD FOR CHILDREN by Marigold Hunt ($1.25) is for 10-to-14-year-olds, ant 
is an especially appropriate Catholic Christmas gift. 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE LITURGY by Maurice Zundel ($3.00) and THE MASS AND THE LIFE OF PRA 
by Anthony Thorold ($1.50) are two new books on the Mass. The first we think a really great book, tl 
second really useful particularly for beginners in the Spiritual life. Father Vincent McNabb’s A LIFE OF OUi’ 
LORD ($2.00) is a meditative biography full of devotion. MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE OF GOD by Diego 
Estella ($1.25) is a very wise little book by a nephew of St. Francis Xavier. 








Write for Our Christmas List, if these are not enough. 
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Ss 63 Fifth Avenue (at 13th Street) New York 
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How to Cultivate One’s Garden 
O NE TRAGIC likelihood is this: the present 
war, which so far has seemed far less cata- 
clysmic than the last, far less destructive, deadly 
and menacing to life, property and 
way of life, is doubtless considered 
by those whose business it is to 
know as being in the final account 
more effective and powerful and 
devastating than the last one. Both sides have 
admitted they want to win and we can feel con- 
fident that in their pursuit of victory both sides 
are utilizing with great expertness the evolution, 
progress and development which humanity has 
achieved during the past twenty years. Having 
concluded the neutrality debate and gotten over an 
initial case of jitters, this country seems more 
intent upon the search for “normalcy” than the 
times would indicate is wise. The United States is 
not going to be able to sit back comfortably, bal- 
ance the budget, eliminate unemployment, shut out 
alien ideas and settle into a prosperous and Philis- 
tine pre-depression normalcy. If wars do nothing 


Hurricane 
Warning 


else, they certainly speed up social change to dizzy 
precipitancy. And this particular war is being 
deliberately fought not only as an old-fashioned 
international duel, but also as revolution. What- 
ever have been the immediate causes for the war, 
the underlying conditions necessary to make those 
causes effective have been spiritual poverty, social 
discontent, economic stagnation, political inade- 
quacy and administrative failure. If, in a craving 
for comfort, the United States turns its back on 
these problems, we are going to find our country 
lagging dangerously behind the world. We will 
be a retrograde nation, and however decoratively 
our temporary normalcy may camouflage the knot 
of problems which has been tying down us as well 
as the others, we will find that a sword will be 
taken in the attempt to undo it here too. Reform 
is still as deeply necessary as recovery. 


Sea War 


A NUMBER of special writers on the present 
war—notably Mr. David Lloyd George—have 
been saying that it would be prin- 


The cipally a naval combat. They point 
New out that the losses and carnage of 
Weapon 1914-18 on land were so terrific 


and did so much to affect morale 
that the general staffs would be content to let a 
condition of land stalemate develop; they further 
point out that large scale bombing from the air, 
as practiced in Spain and China, will very likely 
not take place in this instance because of the 
inevitability of reprisals. There is no point to that 
sort of campaign when indulging in it means a sure 
dose of your own medicine. After all the point 
is to win with as strong a nation left as you can 
manage, not to destroy yourself in the process. 
Events seem to be justifying these forecasts. 
Germany hopes to be able to starve England out 
by a sea siege; England attempts to strangle Ger- 
many by cutting off all her trade, incoming and out- 
going. So far Germany has done an extraordi- 
narily able job of it, too. What with submarines 
and mines and commerce raiders, she has dee ly 
disturbed any British idea of “muddling Ae 4 
Of course early successes rarely have great mean- 
ing, and a “new” weapon always produces a “new” 
defense. Indeed one trouble with new weapons is 
that they give ideas to the enemy, mildly toxic gas 
leads to the production of mustard and even more 
insidious and devastating compounds. If the Ger- 
mans have a magnetic mine—which seems a little 
too much like the cover design of a popular science 
magazine—maybe British ingenuity will go them 
one better. It is always dangerous to prophesy, but 
it does look as though this would be a conflict of 
slow starvation and morale. This sort of war may 
seem less destructive at any given moment, but its 
consequences, in human terms, can be devastating 
beyond our power to imagine. 
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The Importance of Ideologies 


EVER SINCE the Hitler-Stalin agreement was 
made known to the world, observers have won- 
dered about its Far Eastern conse- 


What Not — quences. The irony of the situation 
to Do would be made complete by a simi- 
in Asia lar understanding between Russia 


and Japan. Last reports have it 
that pourparlers are going on both in Moscow 
and in Tokyo. Further reports have it that the 
Chinese Communist generals are not in utter har- 
mony with Chiang Kai-shek. It has been suggested 
that the Russians fear another Munich in the Far 
East and that they will, indeed, get together with 
Japan if the “democracies” do not take a firmer 
line, meaning, of course, the United States, for 
England and France have about all they can handle 
nearer home. Japan has for some years been play- 
ing ball with the power boys. Russia is now openly 
one of them and can no longer serve as their classic 
opponent, whose very existence gave them an 
excuse for playing dirty. So there would be noth- 
ing extraordinary in a Russian-Japanese line-up. 
Yet somehow the idea seems just a little too obvi- 
ous; one cannot help suspecting that the threats 
it implies are being consciously used by both parties 
to improve their respective diplomatic positions 
elsewhere. It is, of course, likely—and even de- 
sirable—that Russia and Japan at long last com- 
pose their fisheries fuss, their Siberian border 
disputes. They might also, and quite logically, 
enter into a trade agreement. But information 
at hand does not as yet warrant any guess as to 
what this would mean for China. Meanwhile our 
State Department has been taking an increasingly 
tough line with Japan, a line difficult to analyze. 
In so far as it springs from a hope of getting 
redress for real US grievances and from disgust 
at Japan’s total war in China, it is a natural reac- 
tion. But there is another aspect to it: we might 
find ourselves in the position of serving as guardian 
for England and France in the Orient while they 
devote their full-time attention to more pressing 
matters at home, and that might involve us in war 
in a front even further removed than Europe. 
That game, whatever our sympathies, is not worth 
the candle. 


Plans for Administering Polish Relief 


HuMANITARIANS in the world today are a 
courageous lot. The magnitude of the needs in 
China, Central Europe and domes- 
tic distress areas fails to dismay 
them. They just pitch in. Poland 
is a case in point. Poverty-ridden 
before the war, this land of 35,- 
000,000 souls is almost prostrate now. And there 
are hundreds of thousands of needy Polish ref- 
ugees in already hard-pressed neighboring coun- 


Everyone 
Cooperates 
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tries. The way the Commision for Polish Relief, 
Inc., of New York, plans to meet this situation 
indicates the recent strides made in international 
relief technique. Since the German-controlled area 
produces enough food for its 22,000,000 and 
the Russian-controlled section is largely self. 
sufficing as well as inaccessible, the commission 
began by setting up relief stations in Roumania 
and other bordering nations. Here food, clothing, 
blankets and medicines are being dispensed. Nego. 
tiations with the German government were under- 
taken to arrange for the distribution of blankets, 
clothing and medical supplies in western Poland, 
Moreover, England has agreed to permit certain 
relief materials for Poland to pass through the 
blockade. Funds received are now cabled direct 
to the commission’s offices in adjacent neutral 
countries. The machinery is set up, the needs well 
defined. All that it wanting to complete the picture 
is the generosity of the American public. 


Reopening Mines and Factories 
NOT SO LONG AGO the shift of manufactures 


from New England to the unorganized, low paid 
labor of the South called forth the 


C “t direst of predictions. Professor 
S rom Y J. Russell Smith of Columbia Uni- 
pun versity freely foretold that New 


England would in time be merely 
a summer playground for the rest of the country. 
Others said the area would revert to agriculture, 
ordinarily not so bad a prospect but gloomier here 
because of so much stony soil. As factories were 
abandoned distress areas grew. But New England- 
ers are something like Old Englanders in their 
pluck and resourcefulness. In the past three years 
alone more than 14,033,246 square feet of factory 
space has been returned to production and 1,600 
new factories have begun operations in the area. 
Massachusetts did away with its tax on machinery, 
and other states helped. But the motivating force 
was the committee of citizens in local communi- 
ties organized to start new industries. In the 
spectacular case of the giant Amoskeag, N. H., 
woolen mills the reopened buildings now house 
more than 30 different manufacturing plants. New 
England believes skilled labor is its greatest asset; 
it counts on considerable assistance from the opera- 
tion of the Wages and Hours Law. In eastern 
Pennsylvania the town of Minersville is exhibitin 
similar resourcefulness. Urged on by the ‘oul 
Episcopalian minister, some 400 miners who faced 
destitution because of the closing of the Old Lytle 
colliery last summer made all the necessary credit 
and marketing arrangements within two months. 
Labor was donated at first to provide capital, but 
the new cooperative enterprise has been faithfull 
meeting its payroll for the past three months. 
indebtedness is paid off. There is still a spirit of 
American community enterprise that can be tapped. 
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Sad Fate of a New Swear Word 


In USING the word ‘“‘Conshohocken” as a swear 
substitute in his latest novel, “Kitty Foyle,” Mr. 
Christopher Morley produced some 
explosive results which were, pre- 
sumably, outside the calculations of 
so amiable an author. He made 
the natives of Conshohocken mad. 
Considering the matter carefully, we to a certain 
extent deprecate this attitude. The fictional char- 
acter who calls a car ‘“‘a Conshohocken automo- 
bile” and describes himself as being “pretty Con- 
shohocken mad” has no intent of offending; he is 
merely availing himself of a geographical mouth- 
filler. He is doing, in fact, what all of us genteel 
ople do when we speak of “‘the darned weather” 
or “that blamed dog.”’ Secondly, we do not think 
that ‘Conshohocken’ suggests any particular 
sulphurous violence; it does not sound like swear- 
ing as Mr. Morley evidently hopes, and hence the 
denizens of the estimable community bearing that 
name cannot justly say that the novelist has im- 
puted a baneful or blasphemous character to their 
town. Thirdly, with all possible respect for com- 
munity sensibilities, the Conshohockeners (or ites) 
must be used to it by this time. Like the citizens 
of Wissahicken, Oshkosh, Passamaquoddy and 
many other points east, west, north and south, 
they must have learned that numbers of people find 
something humorous in the sequence and sound of 
the letters composing their civic name. We feel 
that, instead of regarding the invocation of Con- 
shohocken as an intended “slur,” they should fol- 
low the more constructive lead of their Borough 
Secretary who turns in a minority report of ap- 
proval—‘“‘It’ll help to advertise the town.” 


Some Straight Words About Youth 
By COMMON AGREEMENT young people 


face such real economic and social trouble today 
that it may seem a little hard to 
ask them to listen to lectures on 
their own deficiencies. Yet no one, 
we think, can deny the truth of 
Miss Dorothy Thompson’s sum- 
ming up of those deficiencies in her column. Miss 
hompson’s attitude has none of that triumphant 
fault-finding whereby established and successful 
people sometimes relieve their selfish uneasiness at 
the plight of those who never had their own op- 

rtunities. She specifically exonerates youth of 
lame in the matter, pointing out that not youth 
but youth’s education is at fault. But her findings 
are very real. Commenting upon the results of the 
YMCA poll of young people, 80 percent of whom 
felt that there is now no connection between ability 
and a job, 65 percent of whom felt that they need 
expert advice in seeking jobs, and many others of 
whom wanted government help or more schooling, 
she points to the changed attitude toward on. 


Conshohocken 
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Allowing for that absolute, and presumably large, 
margin of potential young workers who fail to find 
work simply because there is none for them to 
find, there are great numbers of others who have 
no conception of the dignity of work as such; of 
the need of starting humbly and working up; of the 
fact that any success worth having depends now, 
as it has always depended, upon individual effort 
and responsibility. Tight as the economic pinch 
has become, she avers that in cold fact, “there are 
more opportunities than there are young people 
willing to prepare themselves for them.” And all 
the various lacks that she cites seem to her—quite 
rightly, we think—to go back to the primary lack 
of religion in educational training. The concept of 
life as a gift of God to be used worthily, of work 
as a sacred personal aa of humble tasks or 
worthwhile when well performed, of spiritual suc- 
cess as transcending material success—these are 
the work of religion. They are also, as Miss 
Thompson so her implies, the indispensable foun- 
dation of real character and right living. 


The Budget Takes the Spotlight 
IN A DANGEROUS WORLD, American states- 


men, looking forward especially to the next session 
of Congress which begins in Janu- 
ary, are getting closer to the peren- 
nial constants: death and taxation. 
Some intelligent observers expect 
Congress to worry about labor re- 
lations laws, and in general to smooth out the 
New Deal and appease groups and classes dissatis- 
fied with American legislation since 1933. Perhaps 
they are right, but a strong argument against it can 
be put up. The employers will “appease” labor 
comfortably in the way New Deal critics want if 
let alone; controversy is exactly what leaders want 
to avoid now; enforcement policies can be shifted 
without public debates; an increase in private or 
arsenal employment would ease many stresses. 
The defense appropriation for 1940 is $1,760,- 
000,000. The President expects the figure for the 
1941 fiscal year to be around $2,250,000,000. 

Farmers, looking for benefit payments and 
skeptical about the war and the danger of US 
entry, will be the bloc, if there is to be any, which 
will upset a legislative program built around the 
colossal arms budget. The President is said to 
be encouraging strict economy outside the military 
and naval establishments. The goal is an expense 
budget of only $9,000,000,000 and a deficit of 
only $2,000,000,000 for the 1941 fiscal year. 
Taxes to pay for the additional half billion for 
arms are wanted. The suggestion is to increase 
taxes on the lower incomes and to lower exemp- 
tions. Such a move appears wise to help meet what- 
ever deficit comes. The closer the correlation be- 
tween taxation and expenditure, the clearer would 
we see the fruitfulness and futility of our various 
appropriations. 


Death and 
Taxation 
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Eggs and Oranges and Germany 





What it was like to try to get even minor 
luxuries in Berlin before war was declared. 





By Doris Kirkpatrick 


women are standing in line before the 

food shops waiting for their meager ra- 
tion I think of that year I spent in Berlin. A baby 
needs an egg and an orange a day. I ranged the 
city over on my march for oranges and eggs for my 
eight-months-old daughter. Miles I tramped the 
streets on wet cold and snowy days, ever before 
me the vision of the listless, pasty-faced German 
babies. No primitive cave-woman sniffing out food 
for her young ever had a sharper eye. Food was 
always on my mind as it was on the mind of most 
German mothers. 


Even when we went to the movies we must first 
sit through a “Fight Waste Campaign’ before 
the feature. Little black men would shrink down 
and lengthen up like Alice in Wonderland to show 
statistically the amount of food per capita that 
Germany could raise in comparison with other 
countries. In an immaculate kitchen a hausfrau 
was shown throwing a slice of bread into the gar- 
bage pail. A voice jumped from the loudspeaker. 
‘German housewives, you must not waste bread 
like this. You are the guardian of food. Upon you 
our country must depend and upon your wise con- 
servation of the nation’s food supply.” 


At this point I snorted. What German ever 
threw away a crumb! There was never enough. 
Sometimes there were oranges worth their weight 
in gold, sometimes eggs, one or two, sometimes 
neither eggs nor oranges. Meat was scandalously 
high, the ersatz butter unpalatable, the grey bread 
tasteless and cream nonexistent. Once I saw a pine- 
apple hanging in lone splendor in a store window. 
Hopefully I asked the price. Three marks— 
seventy-five cents! More than a half day’s wages 
for a German workman. A worker seldom earns 
more than twenty-five marks a week. 

One morning after a breakfast of hard rolls 
made out of grey flour, no butter, muddy brown 
water with no cream or sugar, I made up my mind 
to go to Mart. Twice a week the peasants come in 
from the country and take over a square for the 
day with their wares. It was a long distance to 
the Mart and a slippery, cold day but my young- 
ster had had no eggs for days. With my black 
string bag, such as the patient hausfrau carry, I 
set forth. The peasant booths were heaped high 
with cabbages, wondrous cheeses of all kinds, fish 


W ven: I hear over the radio that German 
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swimming in tubs of water, live chickens and bright 
winter plants. I wandered from booth to booth 
watching and listening. The peasants, great, 
hearty, tall and strong with powerful voices, drank 
steaming black coffee and shouted back and forth 
to each other. 

I stopped before a dairy booth of cheese and 
eggs. The couple had sprung full grown from some 
old German Volksmarchen. The woman’s hands 
were great thick paws larger and stronger than a 
man’s. Her thick black hair was piled high on the 
top of her head. Her face browned and roughened 
from exposure to wind and rain was a rich wine 
color. At the approach of a customer she roared 
like a lioness. 

My knees shook as I weakly asked, ‘“‘May I have 
six eggs, please?” 

“And who do you think you are that you should 
have six eggs?” she shouted. ‘‘Are you one of my 
customers? I don’t know you, I never saw you 
before.” 

“T’ll come again until you do know me,” I stam- 
mered. “Can I have some eggs?” 

“You can’t have no more eggs than anyone else. 
It is not allowed. Am I a hen that I should lay 
eggs?” 

“Please can I have some eggs?” 

“Eggs!” She threw up her hands. “Always 
they come to me asking for eggs. We should eat 
grass like the cows.” 

“Look,” I said, “I have a baby. Give me one 
egg for my baby.” 

She grunted and picked up two eggs and put 
them in a sack as if they were diamonds. ‘“‘Zwan- 
zig pfennig.” 

“Danke schon.” I grabbed the eggs before she 
could change her mind. A crowd was pressing 
hard at my elbow eager for their share. 

Hands on hips she nonchalantly viewed the 
struggling people. “Auf wiederzehen,” she roared, 
beaming like a giant sun. 

I blinked and stared. “Auf wiederzehen,” | 
gasped and fled. 

All the way home I carefully held the eggs in 
front of me. But at my very doorstep I slipped 
and fell and the two eggs broke. 

When I came in with my dripping egg yolks, 
which I had scooped up out of the snow, my hus- 
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band was reading a pamphlet at his desk. I looked 
ever his shoulder. National Food Corporation. 


“Does that have anything to do with eggs?” 
| asked as I slid what was left of the yolks into a 
cup. 
“Sure, the National Food Corporation has the 
whole say. I was just reading about their control 
of the peasants.” 

“You should see the Queen of the Eggs I met at 
the Mart. She rules her customers with a rod of 
iron.” 

“Humph, she’s ruled with a rod of iron her- 
self.” 

“How?” 

“Not only the price of her produce is fixed by 
the government but her personal life also is inter- 
fered with. Take these hereditary farm laws. 
The farm cannot be sold or mortgaged or divided 
among the children but must pass to the eldest son. 
The son can never sell or mortgage his farm either 
and is bound to provide for the other children. 
The farm is kept in the family and the peasant 
chained to the land whether he would or no.” 

“I wonder what the peasants think of that. 
Next market day when I go after eggs why don’t 
you come with me and ask them?” 

“I might at that,” he said thoughtfully. 

And sure enough he did. It was the middle of 
the week and there was not such a crowd around 
the dairy booth. There she was brandishing a 
theese knife in her strong red powerful hand and 
roaring at a little shrimp of a man clinging timidly 
tothe edge of the booth. It would take more than 
storm troopers and concentration camps to control 
these people. No wonder the Nazis spent such 
enormous sums on propaganda and spectacular 
Sunday circuses. 

'“She’s some baby,” he eyed her respectfully. 
“Well, I’ll just be running along. You’re the 
family shopper.” 

“Come back, you coward,” I called. 

He waved at me gaily from the squashes. 

“A half pound of cheese,” I said, pointing to a 

great yellow moon. I wouldn’t ask for eggs. Not 
right off. 
_ She flourished her knife and brought it down 
imto the cheese with beautiful precision. She 
lipped the cheese on the weighing machine and it 
was exactly half a pound. She grinned, wrapped 
it with lightning speed and tossed it across the 
counter. 

“Anything else ?”’ she roared. 

“Well—er—any eggs today?” I began bravely. 

“Ah ha, you ask me if I have eggs. Where 
should I get eggs?’ she shouted accusingly. 

I shrank down like a criminal before a bar. 
“Don’t you have chickens—a big farm?” I asked. 
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“Nein, nein. A handful of chickens, a few 
cows.” She shook her head. “I have to turn so 
much in to the government. A farmer has it hard 
these days.” 

‘And you can’t give up your farm to make a liv- 
ing at anything else, can you?” 

“Give it up ?”’ she growled. ‘‘No, of course not.” 

“Nor your son after you? He can’t sell the 
farm?” 

Her great shaggy eyebrows pulled together and 
she heaved an enormous sigh. ‘My son is no 
farmer,” she said. She looked at me in a kind of 
wonder, slapping her great paw against her chest. 
‘That I should have a son who is a fiddler! But 
you should hear him fiddle,” she chuckled. 

‘But he has to stay on the farm,’ I persisted. 

“Ach, so. 1 shall live a hundred years,” she 
boasted. 

“What do your neighbors think about these 
hereditary farm laws?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “‘What does it mat- 
ter what they think!” 

She lifted her head and looked around. There 
was no one at the booth, no one within earshot. 
She leaned her heavy elbows on a giant cheese. 

“Once there was a peasant woman at the Mart,” 
she winked one great eye, ‘“‘who sold fish. Every 
day she sang her little song. ‘Herring—he-e-ring, 
Thick and fat as Goe-ring.’ And what happened 
to her? The storm troopers dragged her off to a 
concentration camp. She stayed there two weeks 
and they let her off with a beating and a promise. 
When she sold her fish again she called: ‘Herring 
—herr-ing, Thick and fat as—week before last.’ ” 

She set her paws on her hips and laughter 
gushed out in a pure stream. “I got no eggs, but 
give your baby a carrot, a raw carrot.” 

I ran into my husband stuffing himself hungrily 
with chocolate. “Did you find out what your 
powerful Katrinka thinks of the farm laws?” 

I looked thoughtfully at a limp raw carrot (it 
didn’t look appetizing). ‘‘When mothers can’t get 
food in their string bags for their children, you’d 
think they would begin to grumble about money 
going for machine guns instead of butter or 
eggs.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and went on eating 
chocolate. 

‘How long do you think the people will stand 
for this?” 

He looked over at her booth. There was a 
crowd around. She was roaring happily, brandish- 
ing her knife in the air. 

‘She looks like a lithograph of a French Revolu- 
tionary,” he said admiringly. 

I looked at the huge knife upraised, the power- 
ful arm. Some day, would history repeat itself, 
and that knife fall? 
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Accent on Peace 





Some thoughts for Catholic 
writers and readers in wartime. 





By Katherine Brégy 


HERE IS always a temptation, in a world 
shaken by the cataclysm of war, to wonder 
whether the arts and graces of life are 
worth while—to forget that they are even part of 
the heritage war threatens to destroy and that 
the very word civilization is bound up with the 
thought of civil liberties as against military re- 
strictions. So it is a temptation. And Coventry 
Patmore suggested the answer to it—as to many 
another self-deception!—when he pregnantly re- 
ferred to the two methods by which Satan seeks 
to confuse us: first by evil masquerading as good, 
but secondly by good masquerading as evil. 


Yet just how, one keeps wondering, can the 
artist, the writer—particularly the Catholic writer, 
whose ideals are both natural and supernatural 
and whose sympathies are or should be both 
national and supranational—help most to promote 
peace in time of war? Naturally we share with 
all other human beings the duties of praying and 
working for peace—which means also praying 
and working to minimize the suffering, to limit 
the extent and to destroy the causes of war. But 
we all work best by keeping, like the shoemaker, 
to our own last. Already, even here in our own 
officially neutral country, we see the beginnings of 
a war hysteria breaking in upon normal thinking, 
driving people in feverish pursuit of the latest 
radio or news report. And when we remember 
the curiously hypnotic power of print and study 
the insidious and insistent propaganda at work 
to obsess us with thoughts of war—luring us by 
appeals to altruism on one side and promises of 
material prosperity on the other to become part 
of war—then it seems to me the work of the Cath- 
olic writer becomes definite and luminous. 


Its possibilities stretch, of course, from the 
“literature of knowledge” which gives men facts 
into the “literature of power” whose business is 
to stir men’s emotions. Just before the present 
international storm broke, during those tense 
weeks when the “war of nerves’ was holding 
Europe in its strain, Mr. Chamberlain said some 
momentous things about journalism. He told the 
House of Commons that he wished to “urge the 
press to exercise the utmost restraint’? because it 
was possible “for a few thoughtless words in a 
paper, not perhaps of particular importance, to 
wreck the whole of the efforts” being made by his 
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Government to obtain a peaceful solution. And 
on the strength of a false report which had been 
telegraphed abroad, he marveled with what might 
seem to us almost excessive mildness that journal- 
ists should dare assume “responsibilities affecting 
not only themselves but the inhabitants of the 
whole world.” . . . Then we look around us at the 
glaring headlines of our tabloids, the garbled news 
reports and reckless cartoons of more responsible 
papers and shudder at the possibilities of all this 
dynamite of print. It is the same with the noisy 
dynamite hourly exploding over the radio. Are 
we really so naive that we do not know practically 
all reports from a country at war are censored by 
civil or military authorities, so that time and care- 
ful sifting are needed to pierce to the kernel of 
fact? Did we not learn from the recent Spanish 
conflict how news could be first colored at its 
source for propaganda purposes and then colored 
up again by local interests to make it doubly sensa- 
tional—or serviceable? The negative duty of not 
perpetuating lies, not trying to excite racial or 
national hate—then the positive, more intricate 
duty of trying to tell the truth and keep clear of 
the sinister powers always working for more war 
—these are parts of the way, it seems to me, by 
which Catholic journalists can work for peace. 

Creative writers—the romancers and poets and 
dramatists—will do their work along more emo- 
tional or more esthetic lines. There was a reason 
and a right to sing the praise of battle in primitive 
days when war was necessarily close to the heroism 
of personal combat: the single combat symbolized 
by the immemorial legend of knight against 
dragon, good against evil. Also, war was pic- 
turesque in its details then, as the bullfight remains 
a pageant of sadistic beauty today. Dawn clouds 
of romance still hang about the Trojan War, with 
its Hector and Achilles and Ulysses the wanderer: 
I hope archeologists will never find out that it was 
precipitated by any question of area or raw ma- 
terials or economics instead of by those outrageous 
lovers, Helen and Paris! 


No more noble war 


But while there was obviously a time and a long 
time when war could be morally justified, the 
cruelty and meanness of actual warfare must gen- 
erally have outweighed its nobility. If ever there 
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were a “holy war” waged upon our faulty earth, 
it ought to have been the Crusades—those trag- 
ically idealistic expeditions of Christian Europe 
to recover the Holy Sepulchre and protect the 
faithful from infidel attacks. Yet the first Crusade, 
championed by Godfrey de Bouillon, and the 
sixteenth-century adventure led by Don John of 
Austria, seem to have been about the only ones 
where the holiness or even the success exceeded 
the futility. For the rest, it is not heartening to 
remember Eleanor of Aquitaine carrying her 
amours along into the Holy Land, or Louis IX 
leaving the France which so pitifully needed a 
saint-king to die of fever outside of Carthage, or 
the perpetual jealousies of the Christian knights 
among themselves, and the whole final heritage of 
disease and disenchantment. That dubious traffic 
between East and West may have been good for 
international trade and international scholarship. 
It was so bad for faith and hope and charity that it 
sowed many a seed of the Protestant Revolt. 


Mechanization has at once so minimized the 
personal, picturesque element and so colossally 
extended the destructiveness of modern warfare 
that there is not much temptation any more for 
the poet to become its laureate. Sheer heroism— 
a love or even an excitement willing to lay down 
its life for a cause—will always challenge our 
hearts and our tears, like Browning’s “Incident 
of the French Camp.” But Tennyson celebrating 
the Light Brigade, sacrificed because “‘somebody 
blundered,” seems not half so convincing nor half 
so contemporary as Alice Meynell, praying in the 
summer of 1914: “Lord, hide Thy face from 
man’s unpardonable race!”’ 


That is the reaction of the poet who thinks and 
feels today. He may praise Lincoln but he will 
scarcely praise the Civil War. Just as Belloc, who 
could not resist blessing the Balliol men in Africa, 
damned unhesitatingly the Boer War with its 
“treason done and a false word spoken . . . And 
bribes about and a treaty broken.”’ And when we 
think of Joyce Kilmer ps his life almost gaily 
for the ideals of “democracy” and an “end of 
war,” it is illuminating to recall that his “Prayer 
of a Soldier in France” is a prayer of quite con- 
scious martyrdom; while the Christmas poem, 
“Kings,” written shortly before he sailed overseas, 
has a bitterness as poignant as its sweetness. 

But if it is difficult enough to keep our heads 
clear and our motives pure through the problems 
of ordinary living, everybody knows that it be- 
comes almost a task of heroic virtue when the 
hysteria of war is loose in the world. We admit 
all the wise clichés—that a whole nation cannot be 
arraigned, that people are always better than their 
Governments, that every war carries the seeds of 
a new war, et cetera. But propaganda and nerves 
can unite to make us believe hatred almost a virtue. 
I remember hearing Bernhardt, during her final 
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visit to this country, recite most exquisitely a poem 
in which a French poilu offers this hideous prayer 
against the Germans: “Father, forgive them not 
for they know what they do!” Well, it was Bern- 
hardt, and while I shuddered a little I was carried 
away. ... Then, a little later, I realized that the 
refrain was both blind and blasphemous—the sort 
of thing never thought of by actual fighting men 
but only by literary brooders. No, reason is not 
enough and hatred is not enough—even a hatred 
of war. Is it because the whole idea of hate tends 
to become warped and noisy, at once cruel and 
sentimental? This is the essential error of the 
communist school, and exactly what Catholic 
writers must guard against. 


We are both too near and too far from the 
present European war to judge whether a little 
more time, a little more effort at arbitration might 
have brought about that “peace with honor” tee 
which our Holy Father had worked and prayed 
unceasingly. But we Catholics whose “trade is 
words” can keep on reiterating that all war is a 
crude and cruel survival from ages when the ma- 
chinery of law and conciliation were not fully de- 
veloped—that it is outmoded and ought ages ago 
to have been outgrown by civilized people. How- 
ever, since it has not been outgrown, men’s hearts 
as well as their morale need to be kept up. There 
is indeed “time for comedy” in a war-torn world; 
and as one extreme of life seeks the opposite for 
its healing, we may even expect a renaissance of 
clowning. The writer who can amuse or charm 
people may well save them from neuroticism. The 
writer who brings them back to normal human 
work or the beauty of sea and sky and the “spa- 
cious vigil of the stars” may save them from 
fanaticism. And the writer who makes them more 
sensitive to the loyalties of human love, to its joy 
always trembling on the edge of pathos in a world 
that swings between birth and death can hardly fail 
to point on toward the God Who is Himself the 
sublimation of Life and Love. 


Gilbert Chesterton, who was a very sane as well 
as a very sunny and sublime person, once called 
art the “signature of man.” It is one of the things 
differentiating him from the beast or the barbarian, 
while war does not, of course, differentiate him 
at all. And Georges Duhamel, who happens to be 
a physician as well as a member of the French 
Academy, remarked recently that “because it in- 
terests us in life, art is very near making us love 
life.” So perhaps the artist or writer—even the 
American Catholic writer of today—really can do 
something to make life lovable and livable again 
to men of good will... . They, after all, are the 
only ones to whom peace was promised—because 
they are the only ones who want peace. But they 
will not find it, or any other precious thing, without 
seeking it and fighting for it. Only the warfare 
will not be by bomb or bullet or blockade! 








Nature at the Hearthside 





A brief account—very personal, too— 


of this season’s 


nature volumes. 





By Frederic 


DREARY WASTE of words gets between 
A covers on the general subject of nature; 

but as in nature itself, there are oases, 
some enchanting islands and garden spots. The 
most rhapsodic writing, what my father, who was 
a newspaper man, used to frown on and himself 
excel in—picture writing—is to this reviewer the 
most trying slosh of vocabulary, as a rule. Women, 
however, apparently dote on it, which simply leads 
to the conclusion that the burning of libraries, or 
editions of books, has been, when one stops to 
think of it, definitely unfair to the ladies. 


Armed with a nod from the editors of THE 
COMMONWEAL and the redoubtable Miss Frisby, 
who switches the stop and go lights on review 
copies, I visited the publishers hat in hand—my 
hat, their hand—and asked for their nicest book 
about nature, suitable for giving at Christmas to 
a member of the Nature Hot Stove League. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company obliged with the 
first fieldbook about snakes published in this coun- 
try (“Fieldbook of North American Snakes” by 
R. L. Ditmars, $2.50), something every nature 
lover—odious term, but it takes in a lot of ground 
—and every practical gardener interested in the 
scavenging aids nature itself affords him, should 
have on the handy shelf. It is a good thing to scare 
the children with, too, or any nervous maiden aunts 
on the verge of running away with the butler. The 
illustrations made me itch, and as my schoolmates 
at Newman may remember, I was one of the few 
boys who kept snakes in his room not only in the 
interest of natural science but also of the un- 
natural, terrifying initiations we used to have into 
the closely guarded secret society called ‘The 
Jacques,” all. stout royalists like Mr. Wm. 
Carr and Dean Agar, who were non-juring mem- 
bers. The grandson of General Sherman finally 
threw the snakes out of the Annex, where all the 
roughest boys in school tried to live, and the 
Jacques abandoned royalty to their own devices. 
If we had had the nice new handbook with the 
close-up illustrations, then, possibly we might have 
clung to them. 

Next I might mention, if the audience has not 
walked out, five dandy small books (all $1.00) 
published by the old Back Bay firm of Hale, Cush- 
man and Flint: “The Gardener’s Almanac,” by 
a Farrington, contributor to the “Timely Work” 
(52 


Thompson 


department of Horticulture, from which this is 
culled; ““Herbs, How to Grow Them and How to 
Use Them,” by Helen Noyes Webster, who con. 
fesses she shared freely the field notes of Mr, 
Stephen Hamblin of Harvard and Dr. Elmer 
Merrill of the Gray Herbarium, as well as a couple 
of other young ladies (by the way, I wish more 
American ladies who indulge in cooking would 
study the “How to Use” part of this book, and 
they might catch up with some of the French 
gentlewomen and gentlemen epicures); “The 
Lawn,” by Charles W. Parker, which includes 
experiment station reports from Horticulture, that 
fine old family magazine esteemed by gardeners 
generally (if I may again interrupt myself, it 
would please me to say parenthetically here that 
the American lawn open to the dull and unseeing 
eye of the harassed motorist is to me a dreary 
and wasted savannah; I’d throw up an adobe wall 
about it, train some bougainvillea along the top 
and seed the rest as Monet used to do at Givernie, 
by scattering herb seeds, and wild grass seeds, and 
tree and vine seeds, and wild flower seeds ad lib 
and letting nature manage the ensuing profitable 
and pretty riot); “Rock Gardens, and What to 
Grow in Them,” by James H. Bissland and Others 
(do you suppose they mean other Bisslands?), a 
gentleman who favors the American Rock Garden 
Society with its headquarters at 1270 Sixth Ave 
nue, New York, with the terms ‘“‘active and pro- 
gressive’’—active rock gardens are surely some 
thing everyone should love; and finally (we'll 
match the irate old Scotch philosopher of Chelsea 
near the Embankment, for honors with the a 
and involutions of this periodic sentence) ; “The 
Vegetable Garden,” by Edward I. Farrington, 
who modestly says, in his introduction, and I be- 
lieve with true modesty as he seems to write with 
authority and is no doubt related to the slightly 
sportier, piscatorial and epistolary Farringtons, 
that he can save any careful peruser of his hand 
book, also something of a joint effort, from many 
failures in the garden. These books, made by the 
Adams Press at Lexington, Masachusetts, are 
tastefully illustrated with helpful diagrams and 
rather fussy looking photographs, and except for 
the “Herbs” they are all indexed. 


“A Prairie Grove,” by Donald Culross Peattie 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.50), is an excellent bo 
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for any man or woman interested in the pioneer 
natureology of our ancestors who settled in one 
of the island groves of oaks in the rolling prairie 
of the old Northwest Territory, now Illinois and 
Indiana and Ohio, and, I guess, some of Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Wisconsin, too. Mr. Peattie 
falls off the rhapsody wagon at times, but the 
nature of his subject indicates it—it is picture 
writing, and stirring, fascinating and informative 
writing: I would say a grand book for man or 
woman or child above fifteen, though it is no longer 
so new as it might be (better check and see if your 
intended has had it or read it—even if he or she 
has read it, it is still a dandy book for anyone’s 
shelf of favorites for the quiet hour). 

To me the most interesting, because most large 
and real in the scope of its matter, of all these 
books is ‘Agriculture in Modern Life,” by O. E. 
Baker, of the Department of Agriculture, Ralph 
Borsodi, who with his family have put to the test 
“production for use rather than money profit 
living,” and M. L. Wilson, also of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Harper, $3.50). There is 
more food for thought in the matter and the 
fascinating graphs in this book, than anything 
I have read for a long time. And it is pleasantly, 
understandably written. 

“What Shell Is That,” by Percy A. Morris, 
of Yale Museum of Natural History (Apple- 
ton, $2.25) and author of ‘‘Nature Photography 
Around the Year,” is a handy pocketsize manual, 
well illustrated in black and white (one longs for 
color with such a subject; it would save many thou- 
sands of words and wasted classifications by the 
amateur conchologist). 


“Thoreau, Reporter of the Universe’ (John 
Day, $2.50) calls for a New England background. 
There is something a little hard, if not downright 
mean, to a timid straddler of the Mason-Dixon 
Line, like myself, about Thoreau. He is hard, 
bluff and laconic, and a lot of people love him so. 
I admire him, particularly in these well chosen, 
almanac arrangement selections, but if permitted 
to do so quietly, I think I'll drift off with the 


mavericks through the blue bonnets and mesquite 


down to the willow bottoms and citrus trees of the 
Rio Grande, or the magnolia and towering elms 
along the Mississippi. 

“Speckled Nomads, a Tale of Trout in Two 
Rivers,” by H. E. Towner Coston (Macmillan, 
$3.00), is just the ticket for your friend who likes 
trout, or in fact any game fishing—beautifully 
illustrated. 


“Edible Wild Plants,” by Medsger, with a 
fascinatingly revealing introduction by Seton 
Thompson (Macmillan, $3.50), is a must book 
for all nature lovers as well as all of us who are 
in such dread of becoming direly poor that we 
are thinking seriously of learning, like Nabuchodo- 
nosor, what grasses we can eat and which we 
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cannot. As a matter of fact, I seem to recall that 
Nabuchodonosor did not know, or his family didn’t 
like to have him doing it, so he got into trouble. 
Obviously Dr. Medsger, who is Professor Emeri- 
tus of Nature Education at Pennsylvania State 
College, with his beautifully arranged, cross in- 
dexed and illustrated book would have been a 
great help to the King. 

“Field Book of Animals in Winter,” by Mor- 
gan (Ann Morgan, but I don’t think The Anne 
Morgan), is a convenient size handbook (Put- 
nam, $3.50) for the wanderer afield these days, 
and, as far as I know, an excellent one for ama- 
teurs and for teachers and students. You studes, 
as we say down south, have a look at it in your 
bookstore—it is a trot to an awful lot of nature 
knowledge. 

“Farth’s Green Mantle,” by Sydney Mangham 
(Macmillan, $3.50), Professor of Botany, Uni- 
versity College, Southampton, with a foreword by 
Sir Arthur W. Hill, K.C.M.G., SC.D., D.SC., 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Kew, who says, “by a process of photosynthesis” 
the reader “should be able to acquire vast stores 
of curious and hitherto unexpected information,” 
is a formidable book, exhaustively illustrated, 
and something I’m saving to dip into at leisure, 
as possibly not being photogenic, I have found it 
pretty thick going. No doubt persons with more 
formal education in plant science, or maybe a little 
quicker in the top story than I am, would find the 
machete work easier than I have. 


“Wonder Plants and Plant Wonders,” by A. 
Hyatt Verrill (Appleton, $3.00), who writes de- 
tective stories when he is not writing about nature, 
covers the same matters as the foregoing in a man- 
ner much easier on my digestion and I may say, if 
I am permitted to generalize, with a grand lot of 
information that you can stump people with who 
haven’t read the book or haven’t a nature encyclo- 
pedia, like Houghton Mifflin’s standard one, 
handy or pretty well by memory. 


Two Small Boys 


A man-child stacks his arms, home from the lists, 
A tired, sweating, earth-stained manikin, 

Weighed with the spoils of play, his grimy fists 
Tight-crammed with the outdoors he has brought in. 
A privileged freebooter, he bears loot 

Of puffball, acorn, shell and pod and hull, 

Of scent of leaf and grass, the strength of root, 
The lore of wood folk and his throat is full 


Of bird-notes: a boy drunk on sun and air; 
And I, contained and sober, drop my guard 
When he storms my defenses, and I share 
A caterpillar as his calling-card, 
A traveler returned with a rich store 
From a far country just beyond his door. 
Avex R. Scumipt. 








Books for Christmas 1939 


this Christmas listing will be kept closely secret. 

The major defect may be that a reader will never 
know whether a title is omitted through ignorance (many 
are), or deliberately (as many you might expect to find 
here actually are). There is perhaps some lesser trouble 
with books included, because we don’t swear to have read 
every one personally. Books published in foreign countries, 
books of the more specialized varieties are left out on pur- 
pose, if with pangs—science books, scholarly works, cook 
books, children’s books (see, however, the children’s books 
ratings by Harry Binsse in the December 1 issue), hobbies, 
etc. We have left out nearly all the war books: a depart- 
ment of them was tried, but got much too long, and at 
least on Christmas we hope all readers will pray that they 
will be of only ephemeral interest anyway. Detective 
stories are missing, but not because we don’t love and 
respect them; and there are not many funny books. 

The beginnings of such a list as this is agonizing, because 
from the bird’s eye, December view the production of the 
year at first seems a huge and undistinguished mass of 
stuff. Then, when the start is made, cutting down and 
eliminating volumes is agonizing. If you like books, there 
are, after all, a lot of things on the market you want, and 
good American publishers have not been lazy during 1939. 
This list is no work of ultimate evaluation. You can sup- 
plement it with the moral judgments made by qualified 
censor organizations, with popularity polls registered by 
lists of best sellers, with the choices of book clubs, with 
the words of wisdom of your favorite lecturer. But the 
books named here—assuming you give them to the proper 
persons, who in turn are assumed to be equipped to read 
critically and maturely—are more than a hundred of the 
year’s more welcome volumes. 


4 he: OBJECTIVE and subjective process behind 


The Biggest Bargains. First rejoice in the efforts to 
produce cheap books. You can pick out any number of 
excellent reprints or republications for little money, and 
the liveliness in the field this year lends hope that better 
new titles are on the way. “Everyman,” the “World’s 
Classics” and the “Modern Library” are still turning out 
under-a-dollar classics and recent best sellers. Sheed & 
Ward added three reprints to their “Catholic Master- 
pieces” last spring. The well established Garden City 
Publishing Company, Sun Dial Books, Blue Ribbon Books 
and Triangle Books kept selling items from $.39 to $2.49. 
Modern Age Books, Inc., survived some terrible selections 
of originals and republications and in a growing list (from 
25c to 95c) includes good buys. The “Living Thoughts 
Library” of Longmans, Green sells for a dollar interpreta- 
tions of influential dead writers by influential live writers, 
for example (the most recent), Karl Marx by Trotsky. 
The series must be read critically. Macmillan has the 
“People’s Library” at 60c per volume—mostly sociology 
for the layman (again the critical layman). “Pocket 
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Books,” at a quarter apiece, are a very hopeful series of 
republications, from Shakespeare to Ellery Queen. 


Among the Giftiest. Art books in many ways make the 
best gift books, especially lately, when so many are decora- 
tive to the extreme, with superb reproductions. First 
let us note “Art from the Mayans to Disney,” a charming 
and intelligent group of illustrated essays by Jean Charlot, 
published by Sheed & Ward for $2.00. There are a lot of 
music reference books, histories and biographies, including 
Simon & Schuster’s “Men of Music,” by W. Brockway 
and H. Weinstock ($3.75). There is “Western European 
Painting of the Renaissance,” by F. J. Mather (Holt, 
$6.00). “The Way of Western Art,” by E.P. Richardson 
(Harvard, $4.00). Most Christmas presenty of all appear 
to be the volumes in the Phaidon, Hyperion and Iris series, 
New this year are: 


Phaidon series (Oxford): RUBENS, $2.50. RODIN, $3.00. 
MASTERPIECES OF EUROPEAN ART, $3.00. 

Iris series (Oxford): ENGLISH WATER COLORS, $3.00. 
FRENCH CATHEDRAL WINDOWS OF THE TWELFTH 
AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES, $2.50. ART OF THE 
FAR EAST, $2.75. 

Hyperion series (Tudor) : MAILLOL, $2.98. TURNER, $2.98. 
PETER BREUGEL, $4.98. NATIONAL COSTUMES OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE, $3.48. FLEMISH PAINTING OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, $3.48. FRENCH 
PAINTING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, $3.48 


Life, High and Low. If you succeed in hitting the right 
subject, a good biography is often a most acceptable Christ- 
mas gift. This year the reading of biographies is still 
the fashion and the heroes of current studies have been 
picked from every period from classical to modern times. 

There are two volumes distinctly of the charm variety, 
and it may not be without significance that both of them 
deal with later nineteenth century United States. “Maud,” 
the diary of a popular young lady, edited and arranged by 
Richard Lee Strout (Macmillan, $3.50) is unusually 
diverting. Bellamy Partridge’s “Country Lawyer” (Whit- 
tlesey, $2.75) is the non-fiction hit of the year. 

A. M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s, “Orestes J. Brownson: a Pil- 
grim’s Progress” (Little Brown, $2.50) deals with a con- 
troversial figure badly neglected by Americans of our day. 
Mr. Schlesinger presents a sympathetic if not always com- 
pletely understanding picture of this gifted philosopher 
who became a convert to Catholicism in 1844. The book 
gives an adequate picture of Brownson’s stormy career a 
author, editor and lecturer. In “Thoreau” (Houghton, 
$3.75) Henry Seidel Canby presents an objective portrait 
of one of Brownson’s friends and Brook Farm associates. 
It may be remarked in passing that the escapist cult of 
Thoreau is growing in popularity in these days of war and 
industrial ugliness. 

To leave the nineteenth century and return to ster 
reality it might be well to detour via the sixteenth century 
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and Valeriu Marcu’s “Accent on Power—the Life and 
Times of Machiavelli” (Farrar, $3.00). Or if you have 
in mind some friend who would be more interested in one 
of the two most important modern applications of what 
the unimposing Niccolo observed and recommended, you 
might buy Boris Souvarine’s “Stalin” (Alliance, $3.75). 
Or you might prefer something on the causes of the present 
war such as David Lloyd George’s “Memoirs of the Paris 
Peace Conference” (Yale, 2 volumes, $10.00) or Volume 
VIII, “The Armistice,” of Ray Stannard Baker’s “Life and 
Letters of Woodrow Wilson” (Doubleday, $5.00). 


Some interesting volumes that defy pigeon-holing are 
Hilaire Belloc’s “Charles II” (Harpers, $3.75), the “Let- 
ters of T. E. Lawrence” edited by David Garnett (Double- 
day, $5.00) and Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln—the 
War Years” (Harcourt, 4 volumes, $20.00). The first of 
these is another of Mr. Belloc’s highly original interpreta- 
tions of a European historical figure. The material that 
continues to be published by and about the late T. E. Law- 
rence should convince the most skeptical that he was one 
of the most intelligent and fascinating characters of mod- 
ern times. Carl Sandburg’s latest addition to his study of 
the Great Emancipator concludes a definitive work. 

In the field of professional, as opposed to intimately 
personal, biography and memoirs there are several likely 
volumes. Even in translation Antoine de St. Exupéry’s 
“Wind, Sand and Stars” (Reynal, $2.75) deserves the 
title of the best-written book of the year, with flying a 
worthy subject for such unparalleled rhetorical skill. Other 
volumes of unusual worth are Dorothy Day’s remarkably 
written “House of Hospitality” (Sheed & Ward, $2.50) ; 
Francis Clement Kelley’s “The Bishop Jots It Down” 
(Harpers, $3.00) ; “My Day in Court,” by Arthur Train 
(Scribners, $3.50), “A Goodly Fellowship,” by Mary 
Ellen Chase (Macmillan, $2.50). 


There are three full-length autobiographies which can- 
not be overlooked. Nicholas Murray Butler’s “Across the 
Busy Years” (Scribners, $3.75) casts interesting sidelights 
on recent times, particularly in political and academic 
circles. No one can preside at a dinner with the same éclat 
as the genial president of Columbia University. Perhaps 
even more genial is “Autobiography with Letters,” by 
William Lyon Phelps (Oxford, $3.75). Particularly inti- 
mate and warmly human is A. A. Milne’s “Autobiography” 
(Dutton, $3.00). 

Finally there are biographies of those who have most 
successfully achieved genuine harmony between temporal 
and eternal, earthly and heavenward, human and super- 
natural aspirations—the saints. This year marked the com- 
pletion of the scholarly revision by Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
and Donald Attwater of Alban Butler’s “Lives of the 
Saints.” Volume XII ($2.25) like its predecessors is pub- 
lished by Kenedy, as is the complete index to that series, 
Donald Attwater’s “A Dictionary of Saints” ($2.75). 

One of the most remarkable saint’s lives of the year is 
the work of a Protestant minister. Ernest Raymond’s 
“In the Steps of Saint Francis” (Kinsey, $2.50) captures 
the spirit of the Poverello of Assisi to a remarkable degree, 
abetted by the author’s humble pilgrimage to the historic 
scenes of Saint Francis’s moving career. Donald Att- 
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water’s “Saint John Chrysostom: the Voice of Gold” 
(Bruce, $2.00) is a competent doctrinal as well as bio- 
graphical study. It presents an illuminating picture of a 
time as stormy as our own. One of the fine biographies 
of the year is Theodore Maynard’s realistic and stirring 
life of Saint Vincent de Paul, “Apostle of Charity” (Dial, 


$3.00). 


Pomes. There are those who like poetry, and those who 
don’t, and usually you know pretty well which among 
your friends fall into which category. Those who like 
usually like very much indeed; and volumes of verse are 
blessedly inexpensive. This season seems to be an anthology 
season. Half the books we suggest are in that useful but 
thankless category. One of the most interesting of these 
(beautifully and restfully printed, too) is “Religious Lyrics 
of the Fifteenth Century” edited—like its companion 
volumes of earlier vintage, “English Lyrics of the 
Thirteenth Century” and “Religious Lyrics of the 
Fourteenth Century”—by Carleton Brown (all Ox- 
ford, $3.50). The collection is a little on the scholarly 
side. Devotees of the Catholic Poetry Society and its fine 
magazine, Spirit, will welcome “From the Four Winds,” 
a collection of verse reprinted from its pages (Idlewild 
Press, $1.00). Thomas Walsh’s “The Catholic Anthol- 
ogy” has been given a rebirth by Macmillan at a very odd 
price—$1.69—and enriched with more poems and useful 
biographical material about the poets. Walter de la Mare’s 
“Behold This Dreamer” (Knopf, $4.50) contains prose as 
well as verse and is, just as you might suspect, all about 
sleeping and dreaming. Finally there is the first volume 
to appear of that great project undertaken by the late 
Imogene Guiney, “Recusant Poets” (Sheed & Ward, 
$6.00). It is a splendid work, issued at a preposterous 
price. And here are a few volumes by single authors: 


SONNETS AND VERSE. By Hilaire Belloc. Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 


FAMILY REUNION. By T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, $1.50. Poetic 
drama, a bit on the puzzling side for those who are literal minded, 
but contains some fine verse indeed. “Practical Cats,” Eliot’s 
other 1939 volume, is not so good. He should leave light verse 
to the versifiers. 

SELECTED POEMS. By Sister M. Madeleva. Macmillan, $1.60. 
THE LANTERN BURNS. By Jessica Powers. Monastine 
Press (New York). $1.50. A first volume by a highly gifted 
young poet much of whose verse first appeared in Tre Com- 
MONWEAL. 


1066... 1492... 1939. Source material has flooded the 
history book market. Most of these listed may be so con- 
sidered, but beyond these are the different colored “papers” 
and “books” produced by warring nations, and the apologias 
of European statesmen from Hitler through Daladier to 
Chamberlain. Major history sets were finished or added 
to during the year: 

EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION, ITS ORIGIN AND DE- 
VELOPMENT: Vol. VII (final), THE RELATIONS OF 
EUROPE WITH NON-EUROPEAN PEOPLES. Oxford. 


$6.50. This finishes the project, edited by the late Edward J. 
Eyre, written from a Catholic viewpoint, and including sections 
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of very varied quality. This volume particularly useful and a 
particularly good idea. In more ways than one, it is a super- 


horror story. 
THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY: Vol. XII 
(final), THE IMPERIAL CRISIS AND RECOVERY, A.D. 


193-324. Macmillan. $10.00. 
Herder of Saint Louis expected to have volumes 30, 31 and 32 


of Pastors HISTORY OF THE POPES out before the holi- 
days, at about $5.00 per volume. 

AMERICA IN MIDPASSAGE, by C. and M. Beard. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. A new volume to the “Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion,” but nowhere near as good as the first two. 

AFTER SEVEN YEARS. By R. Moley. Harpers. $3.00. 
AMERICA AT WAR: 1917-1918. By F. L. Paxson. Hough- 
ton. $3.75. 

AUSTRALIA. By Paul Maguire. Stokes. $3.50. 

CHURCH AND STATE. By L. Sturzo. Longmans. $5.00. 
An extremely good study. 

DIARY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By G. Morris. 
Houghton. 2 volumes. $9.00. 

DIPLOMACY. By H. Nicolson. Harcourt. $2.00. 
HERITAGE OF AMERICA. By H. S. Commager and A. 
Nevins. Little, Brown. $4.00. Star this one. 

THE HUDSON. By C. Carmer. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
One of the best of the “Rivers of America” series, a good series. 
ICELAND, THE FIRST AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By V. 
Stefansson. Doubleday. $3.50. 

THE JACOBEAN AGE. By D. Matthew. Longmans. $5.00. 
MOHAMMED AND CHARLEMAGNE. By H. Pirenne. 
Norton. $3.50. 

OUR LAND AND OUR LADY. By D. Sargent. 
mans. $2.50. 

PARADISE PLANTERS: THE STORY OF BROOK 
FARM. By K. Burton. Longmans. $2.50. 

THE PROTESTANT CRUSADE (1800-1860). 
Bellington. Macmillan. $5.00. 

THE THIRTY YEARS WAR. By 
Yale. $4.50. 

TUDOR PURITANISM. By M. M. Knappen. Chicago. $4.00. 
THE VATICAN AS A WORLD POWER. By J. Bernhart. 
Longmans. $4.00. 


Long- 


By R. A. 


C. V. Wedgewood. 


Realism and Romance. Novels are the hardest of all 
to pick from. Presumably you will know the giftee, the 
book club selections and the best seller lists. But don’t 
forget: 

THE DELUSSON FAMILY. By J. Ducharme. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $2.50. Definitely a Catholic novel. 
HERSELF. By Doran Hurley. Longmans. $2.00. 

THE HOPKINS MANUSCRIPT. By R. C. Sherriff. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

LOOK AWAY. By G. N. Shuster. Macmillan. $2.50. Which 
we would recommend anyway, but which certainly recommends 
itself anyway. 

MOMENT IN PEKING. By Lin Yutang. John Day. $3.00. 
SEA ISLAND LADY. By F. Griswold. Morrow. $3.00. 
SMALL BEER. By L. Bemelmans. Viking. $2.50. Humorous 
in his odd way and illustrated. 

TO THE END OF THE WORLD. By H. C. White. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. Which has most justifiably been received as 
about the best of any of the clearly Catholic novels. 

UNCLE FRED IN THE SPRINGTIME. By P. G. Wode- 
house. Doubleday. $2.00. Which is funny. 

ESCAPE. By Ethel Vance. Little, Brown. $2.50. CONFI- 
DENTIAL AGENT. By G. Greene. Viking. $2.00. ROGUE 
MALE. By G. Household. Little, Brown. $2.00. These three 
probably represent a trend of violent new idea, sewi-mystery 
melodrama. The first the best. 
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Social Aches and Bellyaches. There has been a long 
need for some convenient analysis from a Catholic and 
Christian point of view of the problems of economics and 
society. It may seem strange to recommend a text book as 
a Christmas present, but there are text books and text 
books. This one—which is that convenient analysis we 
have been looking for—is Father John F. Cronin’s “Eco- 
nomics and Society” (American Book, $2.50). Particu- 
larly good for those who have finished school. 

In spite of Christmas, we do have problems, and some 
unostriches like to know about them, even while celebrat- 
ing. Here are four good problem books, that will punc- 
ture almost any complacency. “Factories in the Field” by 
Carey McWilliams (Little Brown, $2.50) deals with the 
industrialization and proletarianization of agriculture. 
“Holyoke, Massachusetts’ by Constance McLaughlin 
Green (Yale, $4.00) gives another horrid example of what 
the spirit of industrialism can do, and shows that it is silly 
to say that any plan is better than no plan. A bad plan is, 
as should be apparent, worse than no plan. Holyoke was a 
planned community from the beginning; now look at the 
poor thing. “These Are Our Lives” is another successful 
production of the WPA Writers’ Project (edited by 
W. T. Couch; University of North Carolina, $2.00). 
Here is the human problem in the South, forty-odd of the 
atoms that, taken with a few million other atoms, create 
that unhappy region’s social problem. A horrid bill of 
particulars showing just how much damage America has 
done her basic wealth, her soil, is presented in ‘Vanishing 
Lands” by R. O. Whyte and G. V. Jacks (Doubleday, 
$4.00), a problem about which we should all be concerned. 

Naziism has (some may think it incredible after all the 
welter of writing about it the last few years) given us 
three good books this season. ‘A Christian Looks at the 
Jewish Question” by Jacques Maritain (Longmans, $1.00) 
should help to clarify uncertain minds on a sadly crucial 
subject. ‘‘National Socialism and the Roman Catholic 
Church” by Nathaniel Micklen (Oxford, $3.00) is useful 
for the record. And it would be wrong, if arbitrary, to 
leave out the indispensable “Revolution of Nihilism” by 
Hermann Rauschning (Alliance, $3.00). 

What to do about our aches and pains has produced 
two good physicians. Father Charles Bruehl writes on 
“The Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction” (Devin 
Adair, $3.00), pointing out what encyclical mindedness 
can mean. What co-ops and education do mean and can 
do is hearteningly, inspiringly set forth by a founder of 
the Antigonish good work, Father M. M. Coady (“Mas- 
ters of Their Own Destiny” ; Harpers, $2.00). 


Seeing the World by Armchair. American publishers 
continue to bring out handsome volumes depicting various 
quarters of the globe in story and half-tones. Here are a 
few that should be of unusual interest for readers of THE 
CoMMONWEAL and their friends. “Pilgrim Places in 
North America” by Ralph and Henry Woods (Long- 
mans, $1.50) is a useful and attractive little compendium 
on Catholic shrines and spots of historic interest. “Saint 
Peter’s on the Vatican” by Augustin McNally (Strand 
Press, $3.50) is a complete and painstaking guide, the 
first to be issued in English, to the Vatican Basilica. And 
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Mr. McNally is a man who loves its every stone and 
cornice. For people who like to learn informally about the 
fora and fauna and customs of far away places Agnes 
Newton Keith’s “Land Below the Wind” (Little Brown, 
$3.00) might be a happy choice; it deals with North 
Borneo. A fine photo book, “The Vatican,” by M. Thérése 
Bonney (Houghton, $3.00) is just out. 

For addicts of “See America First” it is hard to beat 
many of the WPA guides to cities and states. The list is 
along one, but some of the more recent volumes of unusual 
interest are: “Florida” (Oxford, $2.50) ; “Kansas” (Vik- 
ing, $2.50) ; “Kentucky” (Harcourt, $2.50) ; “Montana” 
(Viking, $2.50) ; “North Carolina” (University of North 
Carolina, $2.50). Other recent volumes are published by 
Binfords and Mort (Oregon and Washington), Hastings 
House (Arizona, Los Angeles, the San Francisco Bay 
Area and the Mission of San Xavier del Bac) and 
McClurg (Illinois, Washington, D. C., and Dupage 
County ). 


Americans Who Are Latins. The anti-European senti- 
ment for solidarity of the western hemisphere along eco- 
nomic, political and cultural lines is reflected in the flock 
of books that have appeared here recently on Latin Amer- 
ica. A special subject from a very special point of view 
concerns two recent books on Mexico by two popular 
English Catholic authors and journalists. In “Another 
Mexico” Graham Greene (Viking, $3.00) appears to be 
rather horrified at the primitive living conditions he en- 
countered by straying off the beaten tourist track. In 
“Mexico: an Object Lesson” (Little Brown, $2.50) 
Evelyn Waugh traces the troubles below the Rio Grande 
to Mexican veering toward the Left with help from 
Washington. In the main Mr. Waugh makes out a pretty 
strong case. 

A nineteenth century liberal, positivist point of view is 
characteristic of many of the recent more general books 
on Latin America. They are useful for information on 
specific aspects of our neighbors’ geography, economics and 
politics; they are less successful in grasping the essential 
notes of Latin American culture. Recent volumes are: 
“Americas to the South” by John T. Whittaker (Mac- 
millan, $2.50) ; “America Faces South” by T. R. Ybarra 
(Dodd Mead, $3.00); “South American Primer” by 
Katherine Carr (Reynal, $1.75) ; “New Roads to Riches 
in the Other Americas” by Edward Tomlinson (Scribners, 
$3.75) ; “Introduction to Argentina” by Alexander Wed- 
dell (Greystone, $3.00). Ivan T. Sanderson’s “Caribbean 
Treasure” (Viking, $3.00) with its unusual drawings and 
anecdotes of the jungle is more of a naturalist’s book. 


Operation of the Mind and Spirit. The established 
English and French Catholic thinkers have produced for 
American readers a rather meager harvest compared to 
other years; unsettlement abroad may account for this. 
Maritain has, in addition to his book on the Jewish ques- 
tion, had only one older work translated, “An Introduction 
to Logic” (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). Its scope is com- 
parable to his “Introduction to Philosophy.” Very early 
in the year Gilson’s “Reason and Revelation in the Middle 
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Ages” (Scribners, $1.50) appeared; it is still a good gift. 
His more recent “Christianity and Philosophy” (Sheed & 
Ward, $2.00) is a less original piece of work, though 
certainly excellent. In England Christopher Dawson has 
propounded a point of view in “Beyond Politics” (Sheed 
& Ward, $1.50) that exposes liberalism and tries to find 
some silver lining in the totalitarian cloud. E. I. Watkin’s 
“Catholic Center” (Sheed & Ward, $3.00) propounds the 
irenic approach to all human interests. And a recent con- 
vert, Rosalind Murray, analyzes the bankruptcy of secu- 
larism in “The Good Pagan’s Failure” (Longmans, 
$2.40). Finally one of the most provocative of contem- 
porary Protestant thinkers has produced “The Church and 
the Political Problem of Our Day” (Karl Barth; Scrib- 
ners, $1.00). 


Here are some other philosophical volumes: 


JESUIT THINKERS OF THE RENAISSANCE, Edited by 
Gerard Smith, S.J. Marquette University Press. $3.00. A birth- 
day collection for a beloved teacher. Well done; some of the 
essays are rather technical, others not at all. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNISM. By Charles J. 
McFadden. Benziger. $3.50. Careful and irenic analysis of 
dialectical materialism and its fellow travelers. 


THE MAKING OF PHILOSOPHY. By André Brémond, S.J. 
Benziger. $1.75. Like all attempts at popularizing the unpopular, 
this will please some experts, displease others and probably serve 
its purpose fairly well. 


ROOTS OF CHANGE. By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. Appleton. 
$2.50. Thoughtful essays in analysis of thinkers who have 
affected the world in which we live, from Tom Paine to and 
beyond Marx. Also irenic. 


STORY OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHERS. By 
George E. Catlin. Whittlesey. $5.00. Political and social science, 
not for the beginner. 


Spiritual reading is a delicate subject. Tastes and needs 
vary so tremendously and unpredictably. We feel it wise, 
therefore, tc refrain from making any recommendations 
in this department. But at least we can call attention to 
two new Bible translations that merit attention: Father 
George O’Neill’s “The World’s Classic: Job” (Bruce, 
$2.75), a brilliant successor to the same scholar’s collection 
of psalms and canticles, and the first volume of the West- 
minster translation of the psalms (I—XCI) edited by 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. (Longmans, $2.20). 


The Unclassified. Lots of books just don’t fit into 
categories; often such books are particularly good books, 
too. Here is a handful of this year’s such. John N. Then 
has prepared another collection of Christmas lore, “Christ- 
mas Comes Again” (Bruce, $1.50). Two books by 
Catholic authors have aroused more than parochial interest 
this fall: “Orchard’s Bay” by Alfred Noyes (Sheed & 
Ward, $2.50), a charming volume mostly about gardens 
(including many new poems), and “Men, Women and 
Places” by Sigrid Undset (Knopf, $2.50), collected essays 
principally on literary subjects. One of the major 
recent projects in American Literary History that has been 
under weigh for years came safely into port last summer, 
“The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” edited by R. L. 
Rusk (Columbia, 6 volumes, $30.00). Margaret Halsey 
has earned a riposte, and it has been made: “I Lost My 
English Accent” by C. V. R. Thompson (Putnam, $2.00). 
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How the Irishman Talks 





How 


countrymen’s 


speech may become 


streamlined by the exigencies of urban culture. 





By Sean O’Faolain 


AST WEEK I was down in the County 
Mayo. I met the inevitable Gaelic scholiast. 
He was obscure in his references, and the 
fact that he had only three teeth in his upper jaw 
did not make his Irish conundrums any easier to 
follow. He stumped me, first ball. I did not mind 
that, and he did not mind that. He was delighted, 
and I knew he made a practice of it. Cackling with 
pleasure at my inability to follow the tortuosities 
of his punning Irish and his arcane humor he 
assured me that nobody had ever understood him. 
That even Tomas O’Maille, professor of Irish in 
Galway University, was down there one time and 
he hadn’t understood him! When I wrote him 
down, with the help of the schoolmaster (whose 
youthful spirit had been broken in by this sort of 
initiation) it all became quite simple. 

Long ago when I was a kid I had my first ex- 
perience with this sort of game. And it was the 
same game. Then my uncle had said: 

“What's the meaning of this, boy? Cuir an 
casur i lar an urlar agus tog an billedg as an 
caség.” 

(Or that was what it sounded like to me.) 

“Tt means,” I said, very proud to know so much 
Irish, “to put the hammer in the middle of the 
floor and to take the hook out of the coat.” 

My uncle roared with delighted laughter. 

“Not at all,” he cried. “It means for to put the 
fresh twisht in the moist middle and to take the 
young leaf out of the young twisht. That’s what 
it means.” 

Sourly I argued that it was a pun, and it could 
mean either, and anyway that his meaning meant 
nothing at all. 

This old Mayo six-footer, with shrewd laughing 
eyes, a grand, kindly face, weatherbeaten by the 
Atlantic and softened by resignation as it was 
hardened by courage, set me thinking, however, of 
another thing. Of his speech pronunciation itself. 
It was grand Irish, as for idiom, vocabulary, 
grammar. But it put me to the pin of my collar 
to understand two-thirds of it, and I count myself 
an average good Irish-speaker. I asked myself: 

‘Where is ‘Oxford’ Irish? What corresponds 
to ‘B.B.C. English’? To French of Touraine?”’ 

When I was at college there was a girl there 
with a small and pretty mouth. She was always in 
trouble with the Irish professor, Torna. He dis- 
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approved of the small and pretty Irish she not so 
much mouthed as mouéd. She was absolutely dis. 
tinct, however. Between her kind of pretty Irish 
and this magnificent unintelligibility of my Mayo- 
man’s throaty Irish, is there no common denomina- 
tor? Personally I object to the idea that you can't 
talk good Irish unless you swallow half of it, and 
spit the rest! 

First of all, there is a physical difference be- 
tween the sounds of Irish and English. You can. 
not talk Irish as if you were talking English, any 
more than you can talk French as if you were 
talking English. Your lips take up positions for 
certain French sounds that they never take up for 
English sounds. With Irish it is the same. We 
Irish, whether we are talking Irish or English, 
keep, by nature, by centuries of habit, our tongues 
and mouths within a definite, distinctive set of 
physical positions. 

For example. Say the word this. Get an English 
friend to say the same word. It’s quite different. 
In saying it you put your tongue just behind your 
teeth. Just try it. Whereas your Englishman, or 
any man rigidly trained to speak English in the 
English way, put his tongue out between his teeth 
so that you can see the tip of it. 

That’s the Irish ¢. You get in the word 4, 
meaning is. It is the simplest possible test as to 
whether a person is talking Irish like an Irish 
man, or talking Irish like an Englishman. The 
little girl with the small mouth always said an 
English td. It was no more the Irish language than 
it was Arabic—even though it was clear and 
intelligible. 

The reason for this is simply that we always 
keep our vowels well back. It is a Celtic trait. 
The Welsh do it also. When an Irishman talks 
in English he does it, and hence the so-called 
brogue. He will say not “my hat,” but he will say 
something like “my hot.” The Englishman’s 
vowels are never so open as that. The common 
example is the way we say “cook,” as if it had 
about six o’s in it and the cook was as long as 4 
wet week. The Englishman says “‘cuk,” as if she 
was a dwarf. We all know the way a Dubliner 
says “book.” It sounds like the motor-cat, 
“Buick.” He takes so much time over the word 
that, so to speak, he sits down for a rest in the 
middle. (There are other technical reasons, too.) 
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Well, there it is. Very much simplified, of 
course, for a phonetic expert would qualify and 
elaborate all this in many additional ways. The 
basic fact is that we Irish keep our mouths open, 
our tongues back, our vowels high up and broad, 
and we hold them wide and long. The Irish 
countryman, like every countryman, does all this— 
only ten times more so. He is accustomed to talk- 
ing in the open air, shouting against wind and 
weather, and he is leisurely. But no city-man can, 
by nature, habit and environment, talk like that. 
He speaks quickly, quietly, saving his mouth all 
the labor he can. Compare a Devon man and a 
Londoner, a Bavarian and a Berliner, a girl from 
West Cork and a Cork city girl from Fair Hill or 
Merrypole Lane. | was in Cork the other day, and 
J assure you that when four girls passed me by— 
me, a Cork cityman!—I couldn’t understand a 
word they said, it was so swift and bitten-off. It 
sounded like a machine-gun saying, ‘‘Maagie, 
Maagie, Maagie, Maagie, Maagie...” 

In time Irish will, possibly, become spoken com- 
monly in our cities. It will not be like the Irish of 
the Irish-speaking Gaeltacht. It will be city Irish. 
Surely it will be just as good Irish, though? In 
those future days the Gaeltacht native-speaker 
will not be a criterion. People will say, “He speaks 
excellent Irish. Such clarity! Such purity! Real 
Grafton Street Irish.”’ 

All that means is that, by degrees, Irishmen 
will speak more and more to the front of their 
mouths. In America the nasal quality will prob- 
ably disappeare for the same reason. Irish has a 
nasal quality too, like all speech that resides high 
up and back under the cavities of the nasal organs. 
That will be no loss to Irish, or to Anglo-Irish. 
Visitors to the Abbey Theatre must have noticed 
that, at times, even good speakers of Anglo-Irish 
were unintelligible just because they kept their 
voices too far back, did not realize that speech 
must resound, be projected, and not eaten. Amer- 
ican English does resound, nasally, but even that 
is often lost in its own reverberations. In a word 
it is part of the forward march of civilization that 
speech should come to the front. 


Reluctance 


Spring is too sudden for the heart, 
Which seeks to set each joy apart. 


Which longs to save, however brief, 
The misty green of bud and leaf. 


Which would retain the flowering world 
In petals, only half uncurled. 


And moon at crescent, day at morn, 
Love at first promise, shyly sworn. 


Poor heart, that would keep mind and sense, 
Tiptoe upon experience. 


Sara Kino CARLETON. 
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Urews &F Reviews 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 














HE THREATENED general strike in the movie 
industry, it seems, has been averted, although its 
possibility remains as a future threat, not only in the world 
of moviedom, but in other industries; part of the black 
shadow of gigantic labor troubles which so ominously over- 
hangs the country as the obsession of the war in Europe 
gradually loosens its grip on the American mind and public 
attention begins to focus upon our domestic problems, and, 
most particularly, the crucial Presidential campaign of 
next year. That much of the pending struggle will revolve 
around the labor situation is certain. 

The signs of the times clearly indicate that a powerful 
tide of really popular resentment against labor unions, 
their leaders, their methods, their influence, and even 
against the basic concepts of unionization, is rising. It is 
greatly to be hoped and desired that discussions of the 
problems associated with labor unions now raging not 
only in the press and other forums of publicity, but every- 
where throughout the country privately, and which will 
lead up to legislative action sooner or later to curb the 
present power of the unions, may stick to principles and 
fundamental issues rather than personalities and personal 
errors and faults. 

Many of the errors and faults, not to use harsher yet 
still truthful terms, that could be justly laid to the charge 
of union labor leaders, are well known, in fact, notorious. 
Many of the labor leaders quite certainly are exceedingly 
dubious characters. But if labor unions are to be judged 
and dealt with chiefly on the basis of the rage and resent- 
ment and suspicion excited by the errors and blunders of 
too many unions and the shortcomings and even the crimes 
of the racketeers and outright crooks who far too often 
gain control in the higher ranks of the union leadership, 
injustice of the clearest kind may easily result. 

I know nothing of the rights and wrongs involved in 
the movie labor situation beyond the little printed in con- 
nection with the threatened general strike, but in view of 
the surrender of the employers to the demand for a wage 
increase for the unions chiefly concerned, it would seem 
clear that either the wage demand was justifiable, or else 
the employers decided that the unions were so well organ- 
ized and controlled that the general strike could have been 
carried out successfully and felt themselves obliged, there- 
fore, to choose the lesser of two evils. 

That they took this action even although they had been 
presented with a powerful weapon to influence public 
opinion through revelations in the press that the chief labor 
leader of the threatened general strike was stained with 
a particularly nasty police record was a very curious feature 
of the situation. It might have been supposed that the 
movie magnates would have used the scandal for all it was 
worth as a pretext to avoid dealing with the leader in ques- 
tion and arousing public wrath against him, in which wrath 
the justice or injustice of the claim he presented would 
have been lost sight of and then ignored. But in so strange 
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an industry as that of Hollywood, possibly the moral 
stigma attached to such charges as were made against the 
labor leader in question have ceased to have much meaning. 
Anyhow, the employers did not fight their battle with that 
particular weapon. Perhaps this is a hopeful event; but 
it is hard to say whether it is or not; it may merely indicate 
callousness to moral considerations and not a high-minded 
act. Hollywood is a world to itself. 

But in the great world outside of Hollywood, the issue 
remains a grave one. Only in the minds of one hundred 
percent Communists and Marxian socialists does profit- 
making business in all its myriad ramifications seem in 
itself essentially wrong, even criminal, because a breach 
of the true economic laws that ought to prevail according 
to Marx. and his fellow prophets. When individual busi- 
ness men. are exposed as crooks, or as rotten people in their 
private lives, the general public does not draw the con- 
clusion that all business is rotten, and should be abolished. 


Most people very sensibly recognize the fact that indi- 
vidual wrongdoing by a business man is no more a sound 
argument against business in general than is the cowardice 
of a few soldiers a proof that a whole army is corroded 
with cowardice and treason, or that the sins of some indi- 
vidual clergymen prove that their Church is wrong in its 
doctrine, Yet, as history sadly proves, when great storms 
of emotion are aroused by propaganda, it is not around 
abstract points of principle that controversy rages in the 
minds of the mass of people, but around personalities and 
the sins or faults attached rightly or wrongly to such. 


But the rights won by organized labor are not likely to 
remain detached from the consequences of the wrongs 
done, or alleged to be done, by the unions or their leaders 
at a time when a great mass movement has been aroused 
which tends toward the denial of the very basis upon which 
ethical right or wrong must stand in a free society—the 
basis of religion. Into the vacuum in the souls of millions 
of men which has been created by the failing of faith in 
God and consequent belief in organied religion—which is 
the case today—other spirits rush in order to dominate 
and direct human life. The denial of the right of unioniza- 
tion and collective bargaining ultimately rests upon ethical, 
or vitally religious, sanctions. The exercise of those rights 
should not be denied because of the incidental failure of 
some unions, or particular labor leaders, to live up to the 
standards of morality. 

But in the movement away from all the gains made 
during the last few years in social justice, a movement 
created by reaction, and aided by the errors and faults of 
individuals, there is great danger that justice will be for- 
gotten and only resentment will be remembered. The 
deplorable lack of unity that exists between the two great 
main bodies of organized labor, or, rather, their irreconcil- 
able leaders, tends to encourage this resentment. From all 
points of view it seems likely that organized labor must 
face soon the greatest crisis in its history in the United 
States. It is to be hoped, and believed, that really responsi- 
ble religious leaders will be found on the side of organized 
labor, in spite of the follies and errors of individual labor 
leaders and wrongly directed unions. For principles are at 
stake, rather than personalities. 
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Communications 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


“The Commonweal” appreciates the opportunity of pub- 
lishing this communication from John F. McCormick, 
who was Business Manager for so many years. It deals 
with an aspect of the life of “The Commonweal” not well 
known to the present editors or to most of the contributors 
to the Fifteenth Anniversary Issue, It is needed to round 
out a picture of the first fifteen years—TuHE Epirtors, 


New York, N. Y. 

O the Editors: I would be the last one in the world 

to sound a discordant note on the fifteenth anni- 

versary of THE CoMMONWEAL, but when I finished read- 

ing the issue with all the fine articles about the early days 

of the magazine which stirred memories of happy years and 

happy friendships, I felt as though a very serious omission 
had been made. 

After all, those years—happy, troublesome, full of 
worries, triumphs, joys, disappointments, glorious friend- 
ships—couldn’t have been without those we neglected to 
mention, the men and women who made THE ComMmon- 
WEAL possible. From that day in the fall of 1924 when 
I joined the little group in what we all considered a great 
adventure there were two sides—both important; more, 
both essential to its existence, the literary and the financial. 
We of the staff had high ideals. We wanted to produce 
a magazine worthy of the Church we loved. We wanted 
brilliant writing, clear thinking, proof to the universe 
that Catholics were not a breed apart in the work-a-day 
or literary world, that a better understanding of Catholic 
thought by people of all faiths, or none at all, would make 
this world a finer place to live in; and we wanted Cath- 
olics to know their Church as fellow Catholics, more 
articulate perhaps than themselves, felt about it. They 
were grand ideals, still are and, I hope, always will be. 

But—and this brings me to the reason for this letter— 
there were others beside those mentioned in your anni- 
versary number who had the same ideals. They were the 
men and women who furnished the money to make pos 
sible the exposition of those ideals. Unfortunately they 
have not had articles written about them. They will feel, 
undoubtedly, that I have betrayed a trust (for they are 
like that) in writing about them for publication, but 
knowing you of the New ComMMONWEAL personally I feel 
you too will want to give them the credit they deserve. 
These benefactors—and I know them—were motivated 
by the same high ideals as we were. They were just as 
much a part of the great adventure in their inner minds 
as we. ‘hey gave the money generously which permitted 
us to produce a magazine which has come to be accepted 
as a vital living voice of an institution that every day 
becomes better understood by non-members and _ better 
loved by its sons and daughters. 

To name all those who made THE CoMMONWEAL pos 
sible would be a tremendous task. There were many in 
those early years who contributed the minimum member- 
ship fee of ten dollars who found that a greater hardship 
than those who gave a thousand dollars. Their names 
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were legion—their reward is their own. There were 
others who gave not only their money but their time and 
their best thought to our problems. 

First of all was William V. Griffin, whose name seldom 
appears in Catholic circles. From the begining ours was 
an informal organization and he was the informal Chair- 
man of the Board. No man ever gave so unstintingly of 
his time and thought to our problems than he. At times 
he was an ogre to the force, especially to Michael Williams 
and myself, but we knew deep down in our hearts that 
he was always thinking of the ultimate end and that to 
him the success of THE CoMMONWEAL and its original 
ideals were the burning passion of his life. He knew no 
compromise. Personal reactions meant nothing to him. Yet 
I know how much he suffered in making certain decisions 
which meant life to THe ComMONWEAL. To him more 
than anyone else behind the scenes, in time, money and 
thought, THz CoMMONWEAL owes an impossible-to-pay 
debt. To go into the details of all he did would cause 
mental anguish to him, so I simply name him as the back- 
bone of THE CoMMONWEAL’s financial struggle. 


Another man who gave both money and thought to 
every COMMONWEAL emergency (and they were chronic) 
was Robert J. Cuddihy of Funk & Wagnalls. No better 
Catholic ever lived. He knew the problems of the Church 
and saw in THE COMMONWEAL at least a partial remedy. 
An experienced publisher he knew how almost futile such 
a publishing proposition as THE COMMONWEAL without 
subsidy had always been. He knew that journals of 
opinion must always depend upon the generosity of spirits 
kindred to its writers for existence. Never once was he 
deluded about self-support, but he always hoped that 
eventually a sufficient number of Catholics, with all our 
educational facilities, would see the light and support a 
magazine intended and designed for them. But with that 
hope in the back of his mind he always expected—and 
accepted—the inevitable. I remember one night he ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting arranged by John Raskob and 
pleaded with a group of wealthy Catholics to come to our 
tescue. Michael Williams had spoken of our needs, of 
the work we wanted to do for the Church and had spoken 
brilliantly and effectively as he has always done from a 
heart and mind full of undying love for his great ideal. 
He was followed by Mr. Cuddihy, a practical business 
man and publisher. He didn’t pretend to be an orator. 
He, too, spoke from his heart. He aimed his remarks at 
successful Catholic business men and and he climaxed 
his short, effective talk by indicating his belief in THE 
ComMonweEAL by pledging $10,000 for its support. John 
Raskob, as host, did not want to embarrass his guests in 
aay way, so he withheld his own generous pledge until 
later in the evening, but one after another the men at that 
meeting—all Catholics, all with a desire to help— 
pledged amounts which became an honor roll to us and 
made it possible for THe ComMMONWEAL to continue. 
Rumor gave credit from time to time that THz ComMon- 
WEAL was supported by this person or that, but for the 
tecord I’d like to say here and now that at no time did any 
one person, no matter how large his contribution, try to 
control or influence the editorial policy of the paper. 
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That dinner did not end, however, the financial diffi- 
culties of THE CoMMONWEAL. As a matter of fact it was 
not the first crisis—nor the last. Before that many had 
helped us over difficulties with donations from one dollar 
to many more. Following that there were crises some- 
times seemingly hopeless but always friends came to our 
rescue and we survived. Father T. Lawrason Riggs of 
Yale was one of our most generous contributors from the 
very beginning of the project. With him should be men- 
tioned Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia, Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan and Thomas F. Woodlock, because 
they all gave generously of their money and of their time 
and thought, rarely missing a business or editorial meeting. 
Twice John S. Burke found funds for us to keep the spark 
alive and was always ready to give his time and thought 
to our problems. Our Ambassador to England, Joseph 
P. Kennedy, and his associate, John J. Burns, helped us 
through a crisis, which we of the Old ComMONWEAL 
always remember with deep gratitude. 

And so I am hoping that this after all will not be a 
discordant note. Rather I feel that all the friends of THE 
CoMMONWEAL—old and new—will find in these few 
facts an incentive to carry on the great work we started, 
headed by Michael Williams, back in 1924. If they do 
(and I hope they do) the work and worries of that little 
group and those who made their work possible will live 
happily in your reflected glory. 

Joun F. McCormick. 


TO MY AMERICAN FRIENDS 
Bethany, Pennsylvania. 

O the Editors: M. Jacques Maritain has many ad- 
mirers in the United States, and I am one of them. 
It means that I fully realize that my own opinion next to 
Maritain’s is of no importance whatsoever. So, if I give 
it here it is more as a question addressed to M. Maritain 

than as an affirmation of a disagreement. 

I have read Maritain’s article in THz ComMONWEAL 
of October 13, and also in Temps Présent of September 29. 
Both surprised me. Now comes another letter from him, 
even more disconcerting (THz CoMMONWEAL, Novem- 
ber 24). 

When Maritain says: ““When the decisive cause of a war 
is fidelity to a promise made to a people which is a victim 
of savage aggression .. .” I cannot help asking if he should 
not have used the word “apparent” instead of “decisive.” 

If “decisive” is the right word, why was it not so in the 
case of Czechoslovakia? The fact that England and 
France may have hoped to quiet Hitler down at Munich 
does not throw a better light on their claim to fidelity to 
promises. It sadly looks as if fidelity was only a con- 
venience to be remembered or forgotten at will. 

M. Maritain speaks of “‘a boundless will to domination 
which recognizes neither good faith nor respect for treaties 
nor respect for elementary human rights .. .” What will 
he say of England? Does the difference lie only in the fact 
that the British had a successful early start in getting their 
share of the world? 

Does it not seem that if we speak of “enslaving peoples 
by terror” we have to make it clear first that we refer 
only to the continent of Europe and exclude everything 
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else such as Ireland, South Africa or India? Once we have 
agreed on that, it clarifies M. Maritain’s definition of a 
“just war”—‘“the decision to resist, at the cost of blood, 
a boundless will to domination ...” It should read “to 
German, or Nazist, domination.” If not, why has no one 
spoken of a “just war” when other world powers have 
crushed and enslaved people? 

If one chooses to wake up to the challenge of a “just 
war” only when Germany is warring for power, it is one’s 
privilege, provided it is made clear that it is so—not a case 
of offended virtue, but only a business matter. 

If fidelity to promises and righteous indignation are 
arbitrary matters governed by opportunity, it is no longer 
necessary to hide behind the statement that “in a human 
conflict no one is above reproach.” It is understood before- 
hand that convenience and not morals governs the situation. 

But it is quite surprising to find the worn out analogy 
of the “murderer” and the aggressor nations under M. 
Maritain’s pen. Is it necessary to point out once more 
that it is not the case of a peaceful unarmed family attacked 
by a criminal, but of strong and weak armed groups trying 
to get the best of each other? 

Shall I dare say that, as far as arguments are concerned, 
M. Maritain’s seem weak? He is trying to justify a feel- 
ing, what he cals an “immediate perception,” namely that 
Christian civilization is in danger of being annihilated in 
Europe. Nazism and Communism will tramp it down 
if allowed to do so; they already have done it and will 
become more and more ruthless as their power grows. 
And the only way M. Maritain advocates of stopping force 
and violence is the use of more force and violence. 

The saints and martyrs of the first centuries knew better 
than that. They organized the most formidable resistance 
to oppression which ever existed. And they won. It may 
be said that Christianity will not survive unless our blood is 
shed, that we have “to resist, at the cost of blood’’; but 
let us make no mistake, our blood, not somebody else’s be 
he pagan, nazist or communist. Giving up our life is the 
only thing we have been asked to do for Christ. There 
should be no submission, ever, to force or violence, a refusal 
to surrender, even up to death, our own. No earthly power, 
whether it be Nazism, Communism or Imperial Roman 
domination, can stand against such resistance. But it is 
true it may take centuries. If we are unwilling to take 
that hard “one-way” road let us at least be honest with 
ourselves and say, “I am not ready to give up my own life 
entirely to stop the reign of oppression. Therefore I try 
to take another’s life in the hope that, hereby, I shall put 
an end to that reign of violence.” 

This is so blunt that it sounds like sheer nonsense. It is 
a sort of boxer’s philosophy, to which we may resign our- 
selves if we lack the guts of the first Christians. 

Only, will it work? 

CraireE Hucuet BisHop. 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 
O the Editors: M. Maritain says: “It is entirely 
understandable that the bishops of the countries at 
war should exhort their respective peoples to serve their 
countries loyally. However sad may be the division thus 
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suffered by Catholicity, it would be naive to be scandal- 
ized by it.” 

If the cause of the Allies is a just cause, as M. Maritain 
believes, then the cause of the Germans is unjust, and M, 
Maritain believes that too. How can it be “entirely 
understandable” that the bishops of Germany should ex. 
hort German Catholics to serve their country’s unjust 
cause? Does M. Maritain mean to imply that the Ger. 
man bishops are unaware of the wickedness of Germany's 
aggressions? ‘To be sure, “serving their country loyally” 
might mean for German Christians the duty to disobey 
their pagan rulers, but judging by the context that is 
not what M. Maritain has in mind. 

If the sickening conquest of Poland was unjustified, 
then acquiescence in that conquest is unjustified. The 
Christian may not surrender his conscience to the state, 
and it would not be “naive” to be scandalized if he should 
appear to. 

I suppose that there is justification for being silent 
about a particular evil if you believe that by attacking it 
at some later time you will be more effective in destroying 
it. However M. Maritain doesn’t speak of silence, but 
of exhortation. I do not say that the German bishops are 
wrong: I do not know. But M. Maritain cannot say 
that the German cause is unjust and then, that the bishops 
who exhort their people to support it are acting in an 
“entirely understandable” way, nor can he dismiss the 
subject by calling those who don’t understand “naive.” 

I have the greatest respect and admiration for M. 
Maritain; it is for this reason that I raise the point. 
I think it is not too naive to hope that he will explain it. 


Noét Hrnricus. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE LEPERS 


109 East 38th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
O the Editors: While the joy of this coming holy 
season fills the hearts of every one, particularly in 
these United States, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith begs a remembrance for its annual Lepers’ 
Christmas Fund. We appreciate that the demands upon 
the charity of the readers of THz CoMMONWEAL aft 
many and urgent, but we beg to remind you that our 
appeal is made in behalf of the most unfortunate of 
God’s creatures and in the name of Christ, Who loved 

the lepers. 

Your charity requires none of the great sacrifices made 
by the zealous missionaries who have left home and loved 
ones to labor undez the most trying conditions for the 
outcasts of humanity. Only a small act of self-denial, 
the sacrifice of some personal pleasure, will provide the 
offering for which we ask. No gift too small—none too 
large, to earn the everlasting gratitude, not only of the 
iepers and the missionaries, but of the Redeemer Himself 
as well. 

Offerings from the readers of THE COoMMONWEAL may 
be sent to your Diocesan Director of The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, or to 

RicHt ReverEND THomas J. McDonnell 
National Director 
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i The Stage &§ Screen 





Key Largo 

AXWELL ANDERSON’S latest play is a tragedy 
M of the loss of faith—not religious faith, but faith 
in any meaning or belief in life. King McCleod is a radical 
who in Spain joins the Loyalists, realizes that they are 
beaten, tries to persuade a group of Americans he has led 
to desert and, when he fails, deserts himself, joining the 
Franco forces to save his life. Stung by his conscience 
he returns to America to confess his act to the families of 
the men he abandoned. On a Florida key he meets the 
father and sister of one of his comrades and again shows 
his cowardice and lack of belief in anything by knuckling 
under to a gambler. In the end, however, he regains his 
manhood by realizing the nobility in the souls of two 
Seminole Indians and goes to his death by killing the 
gambler and being killed by one of the gambler’s satellites. 
But it is not the plot that really counts; and to be frank 
the final tragedy is an utterly contrived and unnecessary 
one. McCleod could have saved the sister of his dead 
friend by other means than the one he takes. Mr. Ander- 
son has never been one of our most skilful masters of 
theatrical structure. So let us turn to what he is really 
interested in—the study of a tortured soul. McCleod is 
the center and focus of the play, is a sort of modern 
Hamlet in so far as he is weak and vacillating, but un- 
like Hamlet he has argued himself into the only belief he 
has, that man is without meaning. The result is inevitable 
—this particular man becomes a coward and a weakling. 


I have said that “Key Largo” is not a tragedy of the 
loss of religious faith. What I mean is that Mr. Anderson 
has not visualied it as such. In reality, however, the loss 
of any sense of religion is implicit in all the actions of his 
chief protagonist. It is this, whether Mr. Anderson realizes 
it or not, which is the real basis of the play. McCleod is 
logical and having no belief in anything beyond this world, 
his logic leads to its inevitable sequel. Though the animal 
is not evil, because he lives by instinct alone, man by being 
given reason becomes evil when he lives the life of instinct 
unhindered by a realization of anything higher than that 
instinct. McCleod sees nothing beyond this life; and 
more logical than Mr. Anderson himself, he follows that 
logic to the end, or nearly to the end. He denies in his 
words and acts that honor and integrity and faith of soul 
exist, and when at the end he sees them at last in two poor 
Indians, his ignorance comes to him as a sudden revelation. 
But the real reason for that ignorance even then escapes 
him, as apparently it has escaped Mr. Anderson himself. 
Mr. Anderson is a poet, though he has written more elo- 
quently than i n“Key Largo,” and the reason is perhaps 
that confusion of mind makes a confusion in his words. 

The part of McCleod is magnificently acted by Paul 
Muni, with variety of mood and voice and posture. 
Mr. Muni is indeed welcome back from the fleshpots of 
Hollywood. He is an actor endowed both with emo- 
tional warmth and intellectual power. Admirable too 
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sterling silver Georgian 
tea set, 125.00 


precious gift of 
collector’s 


miniatures 


one of America’s most engrossing 
new excitements is building a col- 
lection of miniatures. Maybe it’s 
ivories...or silver... or jade... 
or porcelains . . . or bottles; or any 
of a score of others. We've a superb 
collection, including all these and 
many more, very apt to fill in the 
exact piece for some collector. 


Prices are from 50c to 125.00. 


Altman novelties . . . main floor 


Fifth Avenue at 34th Street Telephone MU. 9-7000 
New York Store Only 
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are José Ferrer as Victor, Ralph Theadore as the rascally 
sheriff, Frederic Tozere as the gambler, and Harold 
Johnsrud as D’Alcala. Uta Hagen acts the girl with great 
intensity, though one might wish for more variety. Guthrie 
McClintic has staged the play admirably for the Play- 
wrights Company. GRENVILLE VERNON. 


“Winter of Our Discontent” 

F THE goriest passages in English history are your 

favorites, you'll be sold on Universal’s new film, 
“Tower of London,” which is really an illustrated out- 
line of Richard III’s evil machinations from 1471 to 
1485. Shakespeare did it better, of course; but what 
Robert N. Lee’s screenplay, produced and directed by 
Rowland V. Lee, lacks in depth of characterization, it 
makes up for in vivid, lusty horror. You see a complete 
set of fifteenth-century scoundrels led by Basil Rathbone’s 
Richard, who is just the sinister villain you had always 
pictured. He is ably assisted in his dirty work by Mord, 
the boss of the Tower, none other than gruesome Boris 
Karloff, with a shaven head, club foot, crow on shoulder 
and a ready ax in hand. Once Richard decides that he 
won’t remain sixth in line for the throne, things happen. 
The Prince of Wales is killed at Tewksbury, paper- 
crowned Henry VI gets stabbed in the back, Clarence 
(Vincent Price) gets his in Malmsey, Edward IV (Ian 
Hunter) dies in bed and the two little princes are 
smothered and buried in the Tower. There are other 
miscellaneous killings and tortures thought up by Richard 
and executed by Mord until the final, beautifully staged 
battle of Bosworth and Henry Tudor’s victory. The 
actors are nicely dressed for this costume party, but they 
fail to make the people seem real. Nan Grey and John 
Sutton carry on a romance to prove that true love was 
possible in a period full of treachery. 

“Meet Dr. Christian” introduces the radio character 
in his first film, but surrounds him with so many clichés 
that we feel we’ve seen him many times before. Naturally 
the citizens of River’s End, Minnesota, love their Dr. 
Christian—and why shouldn’t they? Getting practically 
nothing in payment, except a bushel of tomatoes, he 
treats all patients, advises the mayor in running the town, 
helps Cupid untangle puppy love’s snags, performs a 
difficult brain operation. Jean Hersholt takes on all these 
duties and creates another nice, sentimental, homey, 
medical réle. The picture’s point seems to be that it is 
better to be a good doctor in a small pond than an in- 
human, efficient mayor in River’s End. 

“That’s Right, You’re Wrong” shows what difficulties 
movie producers encounter when they try to use band 
leaders in films. Kay Kyser is the leader who is too much 
for Adolphe Menjou, Four Star Studios’ ace producer. 
Kay and his band do a lot of kidding around and play 
some hot numbers that will soon be popular. The spoofing 
gets off at a good start but it doesn’t follow through. 
Making a glamorous Casanova out of Kay has possibilities 
that this picture never quite fulfils in spite of its satirizing 
Hollywood. However all this may appeal to those who 
enjoy watching a band’s clowning or radio’s College of 
Musical Knowledge. PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Week 


Hollywood’s Business 


Foremost Films of 1938, by Frank Vreeland. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Company. $3.50. 
Let’s Go to the Movies, by William Clayton Pryor ang 
Helen Sloman Pryor. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 

HE AUTHOR of “Foremost Films of 1938,” the 

first in a new annual series designed to do for the 
screen what Burns Mantle’s “Best Plays” does for the 
stage, seems to have had difficulty in deciding who would 
be his readers. Introductory chapters on the year in 
pictures, production in Hollywood and foreign films give 
interesting information on the industry and trends, prac. 
tically no criticism, too many unreliable predictions on 
pictures planned for next year and far too much fan 
chit-chat, such as Garbo’s not wanting to have children, 
Pons’s wanting a large family and Garfield’s and Cagney’s 
vieing to play Nijinsky. Some of this may be of news 
value in this industry which depends on personalities, 
but it is hardly appropriate in a reference book. How- 
ever for the core of this book with its valuable material 
for students of the cinema, Frank Vreeland, who is well 
qualified through his experience in Hollywood and asa 
New York critic, should be thanked. He has condensed 
ten of the year’s outstanding films with important dialogue, 
casts, production staffs, illustrations and his own pointed 
comments and keen analyses. It would be foolish to 
quibble over the ten that Mr. Vreeland chose, for he 
admits that expediency and copyright difficulties influenced 
the list: “Wells Fargo,” “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” “The Buccaneer,” “In Old Chicago,” “Algiers,” 
“Love Finds Andy Hardy,” “You Can’t Take It With 
You,” “The Citadel,” “The Young in Heart,” “That 
Certain Age.” But even more important than Mr. Vree- 
land’s salient discussion of this ten is his listing almost 
500 of 1938's films with casts, personnel, release dates 
and thumbnail sketches of plots. It is sincerely hoped 
that Mr. Vreeland will continue his worthwhile series— 
with more stress on the serious art of the cinema and les 
on who is married to whom. 

It is surprising that so few books are written about 
United States’ fourth largest industry. The Pryor 
dedicate their books to high school teachers and principals 
and write mainly for students, but they include much 
that is of interest to general movie-goers, especially those 
who would like to make their appreciation more keen 
through intelligent evaluation. Without going into big 
finance, the authors discuss why movies cost so much 
and give advice on how to avoid the pitfalls of Hollywood’ 
lavishness. ‘They make an earnest plea for improvement 
in newsreels, shorts and documentaries. ‘The major por 
tion of the book deals with the making of feature films, 
with separate chapters and many illustrations on story, 
direction, acting, cinematography (photography), record- 
ing, editing, sets, costumes, make-up. The authors en- 
phasize the importance of directors, writers and editors, 
deplore the unfortunate “star system” that has put money 
in producers’ pockets but contributed little to the art of 
motion pictures and hope that the full possibilities of 
sound will soon be realized. I wish that the Pryors had 
used more names in citing examples of good and bad 
cinema work, This book may not make critics of all its 
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‘The melody lingers on 























John Wanamaker Louis XV grand with violin bridge Mason & Hamlin vertical. Musical circles call it the 
construction. In walnut or mahogany veneer. $345 Stradivarius of pianos. In mahogany veneer. $525 
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The melody lingers on . . (provided you don’t tear your new piano 
apart the way Anton Rubinstein did*) . . it lingers long after the first 
carol is played on your new piano, till the days your sweet faced boy 
caroler sings a great big baritone). The man who picks our pianos is 
not some one who worked up from a stock boy, but a Doctor of Music 
with a hatful of degrees. Thanks to his careful choosing we carry Mason 
& Hamlin, Knabe, Chickering, Minipiano, Everett, Estey, Haddorff, 
Musette. Thanks to his knowledge of musical instruments we have our 
own John Wanamaker piano in 7 handsome models at a saving of $50 to 
$150 on an instrument. No wonder we’re musical headquarters for the 
largest city in the nation! Pianos are now on the Fifth Floor, Home Store. 


*“Free Artist’? by Catherine Brinker Bowen . . . $3.00. Books, Street Floor, Fashion Store. 
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New Devin-Adair Books 
Particularly timely this Christmas 


THE POPE’S PLAN 


For Social Reconstruction 
Charles P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 





$3.00 


A popular explanation of the Social Encyclicals of the greatest 
pope of modern times, Pius XI. Catholic Book Club selection; 
American Library Association list; recommended by the Religious 
and the Book-of-the-Month Clubs. 


“IT am sure you will be pleased to hear that we are using 
this book as the basis for a series of conferences we are holding 
here in the city with automobile workers who are members of 
the CIO Union in town. They find it very easy to understand 
and the penetrating and simple logic of the book compels their 
attention and arouses their interest. I am afraid I cannot say 
this of any other book written on the Pope’s Plan or the 
Encyclicals.”—Ricuarp L. DeveraLt, Detroit ACTU 


“Dr. Bruehl has done such a splendid job that anyone who 
seeks to know the Catholic position on economic and social affairs 
may do so by a study of this book.”—Catholic Library World. 


“Anyone who desires a clear, cogent explanation of the Social 
Encyclicals should go to the nearest bookstore and purchase Dr. 
Bruehl’s latest book.—Interracial Review. 

368 pp., thoroughly documented. (List of questions available 
for groups.) 


ETHICS 


The Book of Right Living 


J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. (completely revised) $3.50 

The recent Encyclical of Pius XII contained a strong plea for 
the practical application by the laity of Christian Ethics. How many 
laymen know what Christian Ethics are, let alone how to apply 
them? Ross’ new “ETHICS” is the answer to this plea—the onl 
emphatically practical book of right living in the Ethical field. It 
makes a handsome and appropriate giit. 


“The book seems to offer just what our young people need 
today for their complete moral development.”—SR. M. THEO- 
PHANE, Prin., Buffalo Acad. of the S. H. 


} “There are no extreme views, and a sane balance of judgment 
is evident on every page. The book truly can be recommended as 
an excellent guide to right living.”—The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review. 


MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS 
Dr. Sam Atkinson $1.50 


A popular apologetics for the layman. In simple, thoroughly 
sympathetic language the author explains basic facts about the 
Church and clears up stumbling-blocks usually encountered by non- 
Catholics. A Spiritual Book selection. 


“Protestants who read this book will be led to a better apprecia- 


tion of Catholic teaching by an invitation, irresistible to the human 
heart and mind.”—The Commonweal. 


OLD FAVORITES IN NEW DRESS 


‘*‘My Unknown Chum’’— Aguecheek—137th thousand.. $2.50 
(new edition) 


‘*The Heliotropium’’—Drexelius ..........eceeee00e8 2.50 

‘*Bethlehem Nights’'’——-Sr. M. Paula, S.N.D............. 2.00 

‘*Rebel, Priest and ee RR 3.00 
(The controversial biography of Dr. Edw. McGlynn) 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


23 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 
OR YOUR BOOKSELLER 
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readers, but it should make them more aware of wha 
goes into a movie and what to look for when seeing q 
movie. Some readers may become disillusioned abou 
Hollywood; but that won’t matter. 

PHILIP T. HARTUNG, 


BIOGRAPHY 

Thoreau, by Henry Seidel Canby. 

Mifflin Company. $3.75. 
HOREAU was a man who never understood himself 
and was never understood by others. ‘There was 

a curiously warped and twisted personality behind the 

simplicity which he affected as another affects sophstica- 


Boston: Houghton 
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tion. The problems of that personality have never been’ reflect 


solved by previous biographers, and regretably Dr. Canby’s 
much heralded study throws little light on these riddles, 
Perhaps it is impossible to clarify such matters at this 


the rea 


times h 
are not 


date, but it would seem that the theories of modem’ world, 


psychology might have been applied with some profit to 
this rather well documented case. For even more than 
with Emerson, Thoreau’s works are Thoreau himself, 
and there is an abundance of secondary source material, 
Under these circumstances it is not enough to do as Dr, 
Canby has done, and shunt aside all psychological con- 
siderations, except for a bow to Freud by attempting to 
prove that Thoreau, far from being incapable of love 
for women, had many love affairs, although they were 
strictly transcendental ones. 

Dr. Canby’s book is nevertheless useful to the lover 
of Thoreau. It has been done carefully and with affection 
for its subject. A deal of labor has obviously gone into 
it, and an incredible figure in American letters is made 
somewhat more credible. It is a pity that Dr. Canby 
has assumed that his readers know as much about Henry 
Thoreau as he did when he began this work, for to many 
he is only a legend: a friendless poet-naturalist who led 
a hermit’s life without regard for the great people and 
great events that constituted his environment. This 
book makes out a good case for radically different conclu 
sions, but the reader, like the visitor to an immense palace 
in the hands of a weary and over-expert guide, is hurried 
on from one sight to another, able only to cast longing 
eyes at some fascinating sideroom or promising passageway. 
Thoreau’s friendship with the poet Ellery Channing is 
mentioned many times, but never really analysed. And 
this was Thoreau’s closest approximation to a near rele 
tionship to another human being. ‘Thoreau’s Concord i 
faithfully described, but his other environments are only 
named. ‘This book gives no idea of the pulsing, vitd 
movement which swept New England in the forties 
carrying Thoreau along to fame with it; yet its center 
was Concord and its leaders were Thoreau’s fellow towns 
men. There is the same difficulty about the construction 
of the book: the narrative does not run chronologically, 
but pauses, backs and fills as Dr. Canby goes haring of 
on some point which interests him. The reader unfamiliar 
with the main outlines of Thoreau’s life is sometimé 
left stranded until the chronological narrative is res 
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appointment at what might have been expected than from 


the book itself, this biography should do much to brit a 


Thoreau into men’s minds again and to make his 
required reading for all those who are concerned wi 
the significant elements in our past. 
honored today than he was in his lifetime; but it is | 
a lip service, and the ascetic thinker of the eighteen-fortié 
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of wha, has something of importance to say to the materialists 
1 seeing g of the nineteen-thirties. It is to be hoped that the message 
1ed about! Will not be disregarded, that it will be widely heard. 

| MASON WADE. 


RTUNG, 
Maud, edited by Richard Lee Strout. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
Houghton HE STUBBY TITLE of this book is in arch con- 
trast with its contents, six hundred pages of the 
od himself thoughts and feelings of Isabella Maud Rittenhouse of 
‘here was| Cairo, Illinois, written between 1881 and 1895. Little 
ehind the did Maud imagine, as she began her pert and impertinent 
sophstica- revelations of her personality, that her journals would 
ever been reflect and express to a later generation a good many of 
r. Canby’: the realities of the genuine America of her era. Certainly 
se riddle times have changed. This journal proves that all changes 
rs at this arenot improvements. “Maud” is a picture of a feminine 
f modern world, a portrait as sensible as any on exhibition of the 
profit to masculine world of the time. The key to Maud’s mind 
nore than is in the entry for October 30, 1889: “Nothing is so 
| himself full of surprises as these everyday lives of ours.” That 
material. | is the philosophy of Howells’ literary realism too. It may 
Jo as Dr|be handy to remember his “Silas Lapham” and “Indian 
ical con. Summer’” and “April Hopes,” all written in the 80's. 
mpting to| Howells portrayed reality; Maud lived it. 

Henry James should have known her. These pages, 

probing the complexities of her mind and her emotions, 
show an audacious, independent spirit. In comparison 
the lover! with Maud, “Daisy Miller” is an irritation, while James’s 
affection| finest achievement offers a phrase to describe our diarist’s 
cone into| pirit with superb simplicity. “Maud” is the portrait 
; is made| of a lady. She had happy and definite ideas on American 
r. Canby| culture. One of her friends wanted “to be for a time 
ut Henry| among cultured people. It is so tame here in the west.” 
to many To this in the diary for April 9, 1882, Maud replied: 
who led| ‘I declare, I was disgusted. . . . I told her she’d better 
ople and| attempt culture at home for awhile.” 
t. This} The fifteen years of Maud’s life included in the chapters 
t concly-| of this record range through her high school days, her 
se palace|S¢ial activities of gleeful conquests, the decline of her 
s hurried | father’s fortunes, her necessary work as teacher and 
- longing | ‘mateur artist, her literary success (especially that $1000 
sageway, |Ptize novel of life in North Carolina about which she 
inning is|ANew nothing) and ends with her marriage. From her 
d, Anj{}mother she seems to have inherited a trait, that adds 
ear rel-|Piquancy to her account of her intricate love affairs—the 
yncord is| Me to improve others. Maud tried earnestly and cheer- 
are only| ‘lly to mold her admirers nearer to her heart’s ideals: 
ng, vitdl| "arer to temperance, religion, art, or even a sense of 
. forties | humor. 

ts center} Her emotional outbursts are often dramatic, fre- 
w towns | quently amusing, always honest. From the days when she 

‘on| fared out with, “I hate boys!!!” or “Oh dear, oh dear. 





e of love 
hey were 


struction 
logically,| {like boy friends, not boy lovers” to the time, five years 
aring of later when, on September 23, 1887 she wrote, “However 


afamiliar| usual it may be, however contrary to nature and experi- 
ometimes| Me, I do truly love three men, now, at the same time,” 
resumed.| “aud manifests a spirit freed from prurient obsession. 
d’s unabashed decency is refreshing. The wealth 
ran from! her emotions gives depth and amusement to her diary ; 
to bring her rich intelligence adds keen pleasure to her comments; 
happy heart inspires the lengthy record of her ex- 
ed with Petiences with sparkles of delight. Maud is still alive, 
is mote) * Pleased observer” of the popularity and excitement her 
s largely published journals are creating. 

n-forties DANIEL S. RANKIN. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Especially Suitable 
for Gifts 


IN NON-FICTION 


COUNTRY LAWYER 


* The Story of ity Father 

By BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 
“The gayest book of the year.”—Boston Herald. 
Exciting, delightful memories of American small- 
town life of the horse and buggy days. ame 


Special Christmas gift wrapping. 


* MUSIC FOR FUN 


By SIGMUND SPAETH. “Mr. Spacth’s jovial new 
book talks to people who like to have fun and 
shows them how to find it through good music.” 
—Baltimore Morning Sun. $2.00 


Pe THE STORY OF THE PO 
LITICAL PHILOSOPHERS 


By GEORGE CATLIN. “Catlin has done a bully 
book. I have found delight in it.” .. Charles Beard 
$5.00 


re ALL SEASONS AFIELD 
WITH ROD AND GUN 


By RAYMOND R. CAMP. A whole Hunting and 
Fishing library for Eastern U. S. and Canada 
in one volume, by one of America’s best-known 
authorities. Illustrated. $3.50 


as THE ECONOMIC 
BASES OF PEACE 


By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON. “Thought- 
provoking . . . challenge to recognize the fact 
that the economic world has changed in recent 
years and to adjust our thinking accordingly.” 
—The Commonweal. 50 


* WHAT'S FUNNY— 
AND WHY 


By MILTON WRIGHT. A new book of fun full 
of hilarious anecdotes, repartee, boners, etc. “Ex- 
cellent . . . just the thing for these depressed 
days.”—Stephen Leacock. Sidesplitting cartoons 
by Will B. Johnstone. $2.50 


NEW ADVENTURES 


* IN DEMOCRACY 


By ORDWAY TEAD. Discusses how important 
American institutions can operate more demo- 
cratically in education, public service, mae 74 
A book to stir thought and inspire action. $2: 


* BACK TO SELF-RELIANCE 


By DR. MATTHEW N. CHAPPELL, Ph.D. The 
author shows what one can do to win back the 
self-reliance that is the basis of happy and suc- 
cessful living. $2.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 


Bs7 An ‘Interesting Group of 








America's No. 1 Best Seller™ 
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A CHRISTMAS FAVORITE 


For all holiday music programs 


GESU BAMBINO 


by Pietro A. Yon 
Organist of St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. C. 


SOLO—high or low— 
Also published in all 
CHORAL and INSTRUMENTAL 


arrangements 


Publications of Character 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


119 West 40th St. 


New York, N. Y. 


$.60 














St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the 
adornment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
Eldorado 5-1058 

















A Superb Gift 
The St. Andrew Daily Missal 


by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, 0O.S.B. 
=~ most popular missal for laity and Religious. Complete 
describing 


use. Send for — = Booklet No. 500CW variety et of 
Geative bindings and prices to suit every purse. 





THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY, 413 Sibley St., St. Paul, Mina. 











Classified Advertising 


RATES for classified advertising: One to twelve times, 40c 
per type line. hirteen consecutive insertions, 36c per 
line. Twenty-six or more consecutive insertions, 32c per 
line. Minimum space, three lines. 


: WEARING APPAREL 


For that enviable, well-groomed look in your new hat, dress 
and coat see Miss Goodman. We dress successful career 
women, clever enough to discount snooty labels. 474 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, nr. 36 St. LA 4-4013. 


BOOKS ON IRELAND 


A host of Irish Books has been recently published dealing 
with the agg | and political questions y — dey, > pastry, 
fiction, etc...Won’t you let us send our N. 

log? Irish Industries Suse 780 Lexington y he New York. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Seven Against the Years, by Sterling North. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
EVEN FRATERNITY men of varied ancestry leave 
the University of Chicago just after a dynamic 
idealist has taken charge, just before the collapse of ma- 
terial security. 

With a gifted and convincing pen, with a grim and 
sometimes brazen sense of humor, Sterling North, literary 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, has described the 
characters as they move through the ensuing years. He 
has pictured a renegade Irish Catholic, a rich woman’s 
man, a loyal Swedish lover, an unethical Greek, a literary 
man, contemptuous of prayer and sacraments, the anti- 
semitic son of a German packer, a self-righteous welfare 
worker. 

On the surface, they are gentlemen; that is their moral 
code. They mean to be careful, effective, to grow rich. 
They meet again after ten years, at the fraternity house, 
very ordinary men, of whom their Alma Mater could 
not always be proud. 

All the characters live. In sharp contrast, the love 
scene of Mark Harbord and his wife, penniless, camping 
in the Dunes, and the second honeymoon of Frederick 
Oswald Blucher III on his private yacht, from which 
he returns alone. Unforgettable horror scenes in the 
Home for the Hopeless, and the merry encounter of 
Maloney with the pretty young teacher under whose 
desk he had found lodging for the night. The heroism 
and tragedy of Karl Gunderson’s career is told in one 
poignant telephone conversation. 

Will there be a sequel to this book, “Seven Against 
Later Years”? It could recount the scholarly conferences 
and merry outings of the Calvert Club; the real welfare 
work of a poet in a House of Hospitality; it could show 
a convert philosopher teaching the encyclicals to Labor 
Colleges, and a social scientist finishing his doctor’s thesis 
while studying for the priesthood. Morals and romance 
and heroism a-plenty are still to be found on the Midway. 


Mr. North could have written a happier book. Perhaps 
he will. JOHANNA DONIAT. 


American Tel &£ Tel, by Horace Coon. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. $3.00. 

O PROVIDE an insight into monopolies, whether 

financial bigness is a detriment or a blessing for a 
country, Horace Coon traces the development of the Bell 
Telephone System into its present five billion dollar en- 
terprise wholly controlled by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

It is not so much a history of the rise of A. T. & T. as 
an analysis of the natural monopoly into which the tele- 
phone communication system has finally emerged and 
what it means from the standpoint of the stockholders, 
subscribers and employees. ‘The author has gleaned his 
material from many sources, but there lingers the thought 
that he approaches his work in the spirit of a physician 
conducting a post-mortem examination, as if a thorough 
investigation will reveal something wrong. He shows 4 
marked sympathy for the suggestions advanced by Mr. 
Paul A. Walker, who headed the Federal Communications 
Commission investigation of A. T. & T. Mr. Walker 
found fault with accounting systems, depreciation re 
serves and the independence of the problem child of the 
Bell System, the Western Electric, manufacturer of most 
of the telephone equipment, from any control by the 
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State Commissions determining telephone rates for the 

yarious associated companies making up the Bell System. 

Strict federal control of costs at Western Electric is ad- 

yanced as the biggest single factor in providing cheaper 

telephone service, something Mr. Coon seems to feel is 
ible. 

The book is not on the muck-raking order. The author 
frankly concedes that none of the vicious practices attend- 
ing the growth of other monopolies can be found in 
A, T. and T., and he admits that it rose to its almost 
impregnable position by careful management and far- 
seing vision in exploiting the telephone field. The only 
charge leveled against it is that competition in its own 
feld has been eliminated, whether the course of elimina- 
tion demanded acquisition and holding of patents or agree- 
ments to refrain from competing in new fields in return 
for a free hand in telephony, as it has worked out in 
telegraphy and radio. 

For those who favor the rugged individualism of the 
capitalistic system, monopolies like A. T. & T. will appear 
to be good things. Mr. Coon advances the hypothesis 
that a full investigation of the institution on the order 
of the O’Mahoney Monopoly Investigation, which will 
give facts and figures, might reveal the necessity for re- 
forms which can be achieved by more vigilant federal 
control. Apologists of the latter order will find ample 
material within the pages of “American Tel & Tel’ to 
supplement their talking points. JAMES B. COONEY. 


FICTION 
4 Sea Island Lady, by Francis Griswold. New York: 
William Morrow and Co. $3.00. 

HIS BOOK is practically an American “Cavalcade.” 

It deals in some detail with the emotional, domestic 
and practical problems which faced a young Northern 
woman who went South during the Civil War as the 
wife of a carpetbagger, but who subsequently married a 
Southerner, and thereupon became warp and woof of the 
texture that represented reconstruction. The historical 
thread is evident and faithful to events as they happened. 
Her own problems, however, keep the reader’s attention 
from the Civil War period until Harding’s administration. 
Into the family of which Emily Fenwick was the most 
important unit there came happiness, wealth, poverty, 
tragedy, disgrace and death. ‘The whole complicated 


| life span of this woman is set forth in a book which is 


long and rather complicated, so far as the activity of the 
characters is concerned. 
_ The conversations of the characters are natural. ‘This 
is a decidedly unusual feature of a present day novel, 
since one gets the impression from reading some of them 
that those who wrote them never heard people talk. The 
author has the gift of compressing the account of many 
events into small compass. The chronological continuity 
of the sixty year period is achieved so easily that the 
passage of time is hardly noted, and one wonders why 
Emily Fenwick has become an old lady. The book is not 
avehicle for any type of propaganda, but the social changes 
associated with the period 1890-1900, for example, are 
treated with vigor and clarity. The sea island country, 
that area off the coast, south of Charleston, becomes an 
era in which life is lived fully and fruitfully. It is said 
that the author spent seven years in writing the novel. 
epresenting as it does, a story which is much more than 
merely another fictional account of reconstruction and 
the South, it seems as though this work should be ranked 
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Books for Christmas 
wae 


THE WORD OF GOD 
Translated by Most Rev. FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


Here is an outstanding selection of short medi- 
tations for every Sunday in the year. These 
explanations of the Holy Gospel are distin- 
guished by their deep spiritual insight and their 
helpfulness. Splendid for personal reading and 
a perfect gift for priest and layman. $1.00 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by THOMAS WALSH 


This noted anthology contains over 500 pages of 
poems of Catholic significance from the 1st to the 
goth century. Biographical sketches of every 
contributor and Indices of Titles and Authors 
are included. An excellent source book for quo- 
tations and inspirational reading. Available for 
the first time at a popular price with an attrac- 
tive new binding and jacket. $1.69 


WHICH WAY, DEMOCRACY? 


By WILFRID PARSONS 


The author discusses Christianity and its place in 
national thinking, pointing out that government 
divorced from religion is ultimately powerless. In 
the present critical situation, this clear, forcibly 
written book is of vital importance. $2.00 


GREAT CATHOLICS 


Edited by CLAUDE WILLIAMSON 


This compelling collection of biographies of 37 
famous Catholics includes the life stories of such 
outstanding personalities as Cardinal Hayes, 
Cardinal Newman, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. ‘Teresa, 
etc. Each biography is by a well-known author. 
This is a splendid gift book of lasting a 
2.50 








ONCE—IN PALESTINE 


By LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN 


Here is a colorful account of the life of Christ— 
his birth and early childhood, the tragedy of 
the Passion and suffering of Golgotha. Valuable 
also as a book of devotional thought and 
meditation. $1.50 


THE BOOKS OF SAINTS 


This book contains accurate biographical details 
for over 9,000 servants of God canonized by the 
Catholic Church. “Eminently practical for priests 
... Sisters... laity.”—The Torch. $3.00 


MACMILLAN, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Fourth Printing Now Ready 


A PAPAL 
CHAMBERLAIN 


* 
THE PERSONAL CHRONICLE OF 


FRANCIS AUGUSTUS MACNUTT 
> 


Edited by Rev. John J. Donovan 


Procurator, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 
Foreword by the late Cardinal Hayes 


Preface by G. K. Chesterton 
* 


‘*Acclaimed in introductions by Cardinal Hayes 
and Gilbert Chesterton, it is the only book that has 
been so fortunate.’’ 

‘‘The answer in duplicate to Carlyle’s double 
complaint—that a well-written life is almost as rare 
as a well-spent one.’’ , 

*‘‘Not many books so well done; this one was 
worth doing; a great human document; it has come 
to stay.’’ : 

‘*Regarding things Catholic, it will interest even 
those who are not interested.’’ 


* 
20 ILLUSTRATIONS, 4 IN COLOR. $3.50 
A Choice of the Catholic Book Club 
At All Bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 























needs 


A GALLON 
OF GAS 


to fly medical aid and to save souls! Your help will 
be appreciated, and a copy of “Wings for the Taber- 
nacle” will be sent to you without charge. 


Reverend Paul Schulte 
The Flying Priest 
P. O. Box 4437 Washington, D. C. 











MADONNA HOUSE BENEFIT SHOP 


Proceeds for the poor of the Lower East Side. 
Queensboro Bridge Market 
59th St. & First Ave. Eldorado 5-4794 
WE NEED: 
Clothing Furniture House Furnishings 


We will call for anything you will give. Contribu- 
tions of money will greatly help our work here 
among God's poor. 

MADONNA HOUSE 
169-175 Cherry Street New York City 
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as one of the very best novels of the current year. It jg 
realistic without being disgusting, and it is interesti 
without being cheaply melodramatic. It will be read by 
those who appreciate good fiction. PAUL KINIERY, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Orchard’s Bay, by Alfred Noyes, New York: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50. 
66 RCHARD’S BAY” perpetuates one of the great 
traditions of English literature. It is the highly 
personal book written just in the way that the author 
wants to write. It reminds one at times of Sir Thomas 
Browne, at other times of Isaac Walton—chiefly because 
the book is entirely Alfred Noyes, a man with a soul and 
a hobby. It has the full body of a unique wine; you 
take a chapter of it and luxuriate and, paradoxically, you 
find the next chapter equally rare and yet mysteriously 
quite different. It is definitely a book for the wine cellar 
and the connoiseur. In other words, no library of an 
educated American should be without it. For others— 
well, it is “caviare to the general.” 

Mr. Noyes has a photographic passion for the meticulous 
beauties of the ancestral English garden. He can never 
recover from the sheer beauty of flowers that have for 
him all the movement and eccentric beauty of butterfly 
and bird. In his fastidious garden he recaptures Eden 
and makes one feel nostalgic for the beauty of the heavenly 
home. But, amusingly enough, while Noyes takes you 
on the soaring wings of poetry, he is at all times a 
gardener. While he may be listening to the seraph’s 
wings, he is very particular about the efficiency of the 
work done before his eyes. 

There is only one note in the whole book—a book that 
really has “infinite treasures in a little room’’—that jars 
me. It is a small thing that affords a contrast to the 
varied and magnificient poetry to the scholarly reminiscence 
and intuitive insight of the work as a whole. It is the 
dismissal of the gardener who was careless in the planting 
of trees—because he had no faith in the future. “ ‘Before 
that tree is fifteen feet high, you and me will be under 
the daisies,’ ”” was one of his discouraging remarks. How 
could he, with that defeatist attitude, plant a garden that 
would be treasured for generations? There is undoubted 
blasphemy in the gardener’s attitude, but I feel sorry for 
him—especially, about his dismissal. He is for me a 
symbol of modern man, disillusioned with the past and 
without faith for the future. He cannot cultivate his 
gardens like Alfred Noyes. WILLIAM J. GRACE. 


PHILOSOPH Y 
I Believe, by various authors. Edited by Clifton Fadiman. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. $3.75. 
HERE ARE twenty-one contributors to this volume. 
One only—Maritain—has orthodox Christian beliefs. 
To review a book like this is impossible because it is 
less a book than a bundle of disconnected psychographs. 
The fundamental ideas in the several essays may, 
ever, be presented on a scale not unlike that used by the 
contributors themselves. These ideas seem to be about 
as follows: 
W. H. Auden—A group of more or less obvious 
abstractions. 
Pearl Buck—We know nothing. Let us act and thereby 
avoid death. 
Stuart Chase—There is something to be said for 4 
decent regard for others. 
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Havelock Ellis—Belief is the outcome of experience 
and the unconscious. 

E. M. Forster—I believe nothing, but I like well-bred 

le. 

Elen Glasgow—The worst part of war is that so many 
people enjoy it. 

Lancelot Hogben—Life should be based on science, 
but the masses want circuses. 

Harold J. Laski—Marx was right. 

Lin Yutang—I am so “religious” that religions make 
me “furious.” 

Thomas Mann—The future will be a happy time. 

Jacques Maritain—“Woe to the world should the 
Christians turn their back on it... .” 

Jules Romains—Belief is analogous to madness. 

George Santayana—lI have chosen disillusion. (Note: 
Mr. Santayana has done so in very elegant prose, which 
I saw published elsewhere years ago. It is still good prose.) 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson—Give me the copper Eskimo 
and an all-meat diet everytime. 

John Strachey—Collectivism is the answer. 

James Thurber—I give up. Maybe it is my nervousness. 

Henrik Willem Van Loon—The whole business is in- 
teresting but unimportant—a secret I’ve been preserving 
for 57 years. 

Rebecca West—I have faith in pleasurable processes. 

JAMES N. VAUGHAN. 


Of Human Freedom, by Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $2.50. 
6 LL IS CHANGE,” “Man is the measure of all 
things,” “There are no absolutes.” Such is the 
pragmatism of which Professor Barzun’s book is made. 
Like so many of his contemporaries and like so many of 
his predecessors, he is afraid that there may be something 
fixed, but if so, it would be just too bad for democracy. 
His work deals mainly with the economic, the social and 
the political; and he fails to realize that he can still be- 
lieve in his changing world and still be a good Aristotelian 
ora Thomist. Yet he fears that in the approach to edu- 
cation of the neo-scholastics there is the sinister possibility 
of having all things fixed and happily catalogued. Some- 
how the reiterated insistance of the scholastics that politics 
deals with the accidental, the contingent, the changing 
fails of comprehension by the modern pragmatist. The 
concluding chapter contains every pragmatic error known 
toman. Fortunately, however, the book deals with subject 
matter that properly falls within the sphere of change. 
Within those limits Professor Barzun has written a 
lively piece of work. His discussions of scientism, the 
tyranny of words and modern education abound in wit 
and wisdom. The laborious efforts of some social scientists 
to make of their discipline an exact science receives 
adequate consideration in one chapter which in part may 
be summed up in these words: “The aim is to make 
Measurement exact and to sort out causes. But the social 
Sciences deal with man, and man is notoriously refractory 
to division. No sooner has ‘economic man’ been split off 
by the economist than the same in-dividual (aptly so- 
‘alled) acts in his capacity as ‘sentimental man’ or 
Inaman’ and defeats the investigation.” 
e.chapter on the tyranny of words is entitled “Abso- 
lute Words and Absolute Nonsense”; the chapter on edu- 
tation is entitled “What Any Schoolboy Knows: a 
ystery.” Such captions would lead anyone on. What 
lows is delightful reading. JEROME G. KERWIN. 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Winona, Minnesota 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License by 
New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
7 Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 

ursing. 








Picturesquely located on the Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” 
sera “The 400.” Only five hours ride from 

go. 







ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women conducted 
by the Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania with 
Power to confer Degrees in Arte and Science. 


For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 











| MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
B.S. Degrees. Special two-year course. Music, Art, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Pre-Medical. Athletics. 


Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 


—— 
i ieiieeielaneiennennnatell 


Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 





























COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charies Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Weasan Oentected br the Meters Sef” Metre 2 { 
For Inf Address the Registrar. 
ROSARY COLLEGE 
River Forest, Suberb of Chicage ; 
4 Catholie College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Gisters of SGinsinswa, Wis. 
ne ee ee 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—GIRLS' SCHOOL 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
Degrees A. B. and B. S. 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Senior, Junior High School and 
Elementary Department 


Write for Prospectus 
Extensive campus bordering on Hudson River 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


LOYOLA SCHOOL | 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street, New York City 


Select Day School for Boys 
Under Jesuit Direction 


















Five Upper Years of Grammar School 
Four Years of High School 


Approved by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York and by the Association of Colleges and * saan 
School of the Middle State and Maryland. 


For Information Apply to the Headmaster 

















PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
(eon Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Newpert) 


by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 
years course College preparatory 
Taw Lares. Miccy fociiny for sport atl aukbotion 
The Monks of tion conduct Downside 
and forth in and Fort Augus- 
tas in - Catalogue sent om request. 


Fer further information apply to THE SECRETARY. 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode ae 


THE NEWMAN SCHOOL 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


Faculty composed of Catholic Laymen 
Resident Chaplain 


and Lower School 

















Seven years course — Up 
Prepares for leading C and Universities 
fifty acre campus situated in the healthful 
Pine Belt of New Jersey. Excellent facilities for 
Athletics of all kinds. 


William M. Agar, Headmaster 
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NE HUNDRED bishops and archbishops attendg 

the annual meeting of the American hierarchy x 
Washington, D. C., in late November, held in conjunctig, 
with a celebration of the 150th anniversary of the establish, 
ment of the American hirarchy. Archbishop Stritch ¢ 
Milwaukee was made, Administrative Chairman of th 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, succeeding Arch 
bishop Mooney of Detroit. An episcopal committee fg, 
Polish relief under the chairmanship of Bishop Boyle ¢ 
Pittsburgh was established and plans for coordinating 
relief abroad were inaugurated. 

Reports of the various NCWC departments indicat 
extensive activities in many fields. The Social Action 
Department, for instance, told of 200 sessions on industrial 
relations, peace, citizenship and rural life in regional o 
national conferences sponsored at 20 meetings by 9 different 
organizations. Other important aspects of this wor 
included Priests’ Schools for Social Action, study clubs 
book and pamphlet publications. 

The National Council of Catholic Men reported con 
siderable progress for the “Catholic Hour” radio broad. 
casts sent out every Sunday over a national network a 
6 P.M. Eastern Standard Time. At the end of the las 
fiscal year it was being carried by 81 stations in 40 state, 
the national capital and Hawaii. “Fan mail’”’ increased # 
714,050 pieces for the year. 

The NCWC Bureau of Immigration had a particularh 
busy year because of the war in Europe. The filling of 
quotas from many countries for from 3 to 10 years aheal 
led to many demands for assistance in the securing of visa, 
the obtaining of extensions of stay in this country, assistance 
to religious orders in these matters and the rendering of 
material aid. The publications department sent out 174 
135 pamphlets, 19,703 of them encyclicals of Pius XI. 








CONTRIBUTORS 


se eS is a new contributor from Minnesota, 

ho has recently returned from Germany. 

Ketherine BREGY is a frequent contributor of book: reviews. 
She is a poet and lecturer whose books include “The Poet's 
Chantry,” “Poets and Pligrims,” and “Ftom Dante to Joanne 
d’Arc. She is president of the Catholic Poetry Society 
America. 

Frederick THOMPSON, former associate editor of THe Com 
MONWEAL, is a poet and essayist. 


Alex A. SCHMIDT is a California poet. 

Sean O’FAOLAIN is an Irish author whose books include “A 
Nest of Simple Folk’ and “The King of the Beggars.” 

Sara King CARLETON is a Connecticut poetess. 

Mason WADE is an essayist and a book reviewer for current 
periodicals who lives in Vermont. 

Rev. Daniel S. RANKIN, S.M,. teaches at St. Mary’s Manory 
South Langhorne, Pa. 

Johanna DONIAT teaches art in the Chicago public school system. 

James B. COONEY is a Chicago lawyer and a columnist for 
The New World. 

Paul KINIERY is Assistant Dean of the Graduate School, Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

Willige - GRACE teaches English at Fordham University, New 

or 
HAN is secretary to Mr. Surrogate Delahanty 

ieee’ Mies Yorke oo teaches in the New York poe School. 

Jerome G. KERWIN is a member of the faculty of the University. 
of Chicago. 
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